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The Crackle that Grew to a Roar! 








Remember the crackling of the 
aluminum foil that was used to pack- 
age and protect so many products in daily 
use? You don’t hear it any more, do you? It’s 
gone . . . until the boys come marching home. 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Reynolds—the world’s larg- 
est aluminum foil producer—foresaw a shortage of alu- 
minum in this country. So we put all of our foil plants on 
a war basis . . . all of our precision experience in rolling 
light metal into the war effort. We staked all our re- 
sources on Bauxite mines and tremendous new plants 
to convert the ore into finished aluminum. 


When war came, America had a great new source of 
aluminum ready and rolling. 


Today, with hundreds of millions of pounds of finished 
metal already produced, Reynolds Aluminum flies into 
battle in virtually every American plane. 


Yes, the crackle of Reynolds Aluminum foil has become 
a roar heard ‘round the world. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY «+ General Oj'fices, Richmond, Va. + Parts Division, Louisville, Ky. © 37 PLANTS IN 
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“SCRATCH 6 NIP SHIPS!” 


Six menacing Jap ships sunk in 27 minutes! 
Six more notches in our Navy’s belt of steel. 
A battle score pointed to with pride by mem- 
bers of the heroic crew. 


There was a time when this fighting ship 
of our great Navy was a million or so separate 
pieces and parts. Thousands of workmen in 
hundreds of scattered plants produced the 
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steel, the myriad parts to be assembled in 
hundreds of other plants and on the ways. 


No matter where these plants are located 
one of Texaco’s more than 2300 wholesale 
supply points is nearby. A Texaco Lubri- 
cation Engineer will be glad to cooperate in 
selecting the most suitable Texaco lubri- 
cants to increase the output of your plants. 
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Men and women of Argus, Plant 
2, who have just been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” for “fine 
work in Vital War Production,” 
in the manufacture of critical 
Optical Instruments. 


* 


This tribute to the work of 
their hands is a symbol of the 
determination and the spirit 
of achievement which has de- 
veloped and will maintain this 
quality of leadership, not only 
to win the war, but to preserve 
the greatest jewel of all—“Peace.” 
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TESTING SALES METHODS 


This week—and every week—in several 
thousand retail stores throughout the coun- 
try, scores of women shoppers are making 
hundreds of purchases and then promptly 
turning in the merchandise for refunds. It’s 
not a racket, however, but a big business. 

These women are professional shoppers 
from the Willmark Service System, specially 
trained to test the selling methods and man- 
ners of a wide variety of businesses—from 
restaurants and department stores to hotels 
and chain groceries. 

A story in our next issue, “Hanps Across 
tHE CouNTER,” by Myron Stearns, brings 
you the fascinating details about Willmark, 
an organization that “goes shopping” all 
year round in over 2,700 cities. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


For many years—13 to be exact—Forses 
has presented annually a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of stock ownership in the United States. 
The report for 1942, showing the number 
of stockholders in over 200 U. S. enterprises, 
is now ready. 

Has the number of stockholders in Ameri- 
can companies increased or decreased in 
1942? 

Which companies show the largest in- 
creases? Which the largest decreases? 

How many companies have 100,000 or 
more stockholders? 

These and many other interesting and sig- 
nificant facts are revealed in this authori- 
tative report, prepared exclusively for 
Forses by Dr. Daniel Starch, well-known 
statistician. 

Watch for it in our next issue. 


HOW TO FIND, HIRE WORKERS 


Another story scheduled for the next issue 
is “How To BREAK THE LABor BOTTLENECK,” 
by James Maratta, the well-known counselor 
in business and human relations. It’s a very 
practical story, filled with ideas you can put 
to work at once on how to find, hire, train 
and manage skilled and unskilled workers 
in this tight labor market. 

Help-wanted advertising techniques, the 
employment application blank, the registra- 
tion of new workers, emotional and physical 
training—these and many other phases of 
the subject are discussed in detail. 


SEED MAN 


David Burpee, president of the W. Atlee 
Burpee Seed Co., has been called “the man 
who dramatized the seed business.” With 
food perhaps the most vital of all war 
weapons, this business today occupies a sig- 
nificant place in America’s economy. 

In fact, Burpee believes that since the food 
shortage will outlast the war, people will 
continue their Victory Gardens out of ab- 
solute necessity, thus assuring the seed busi- 
ness continuance of its front-line position. 

A forthcoming story, called “Wor.p’s No. 
1 Matt Orper SEEDSMAN,” brings you the re- 
vealing facts of the man and his work. The 
author is C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. 
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Cadens 


AGAINST FOURTH TERM 


I trust you will come out most emphati- 
cally against a fourth term for Mr. Roose- 
velt as President. It is my opinion that there 
are other men in this vast land of ours 
equally and perhaps more competent to per- 
form the duties of the high office of Presi- 
dent of these United States. To say the 
least, it is certainly un-American to allow 
one man to usurp the Presidency for his 
lifetime. I think our country would be bene- , 
fited by a thorough housecleaning at Wash- 
ington.—F. W, Kremser, Duquesne, Pa. 


BEST 


Please add my name to the never ending 
list of people who thoroughly enjoy Joseph 
D. Goodman’s outstanding articles. I con- 
sider Forses, as a whole, the best on the 
market.—RaymMonp M. Suea, Naugatuck, 
Conn. 


DISAPPOINTED 


While you have always condemned the 
New Deal you now seem to want a New Deal 
for the World. At least that is what I assume 


* from your recent partial endorsement of 


Willkie’s book, “One World.” On other occa- 
sions I have also been disappointed with 
your comments on foreign affairs. 

Must we first have a world collective so- 
ciety in order that individuals may live a 
normal and free life? Let our foreign policy 
be guided by the warning given in I Peter 
4:15: “But let none of you suffer as a mur- 
derer, or as a thief, or as an evil doer, or 
as a busy body in other men’s matters.” 
And by the promise in Galatians 6:4: “But 
let every man prove his own work, and then 
shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, and 
not in another.”—Pvt. Martin Berc, Camp 
Barkeley, Tex. 

As against the quotations you cite, don’t. 
forget that the whole philosophy of Christ 
and the New Testament is that “We are our 
brother’s keeper.”-—THE Eprror. 


SPIRIT 


May we have the privilege of publishing 
in our Aquarian Age the article in your June 
1 issue entitled “They Put Religion to 
Work”? 

The things men create carry their spirit 
with them, and there is a fine spirit comes 
with your magazine. May every Divine Bless- 
ing be showered upon you in your efforts to 
lift business to a Diviner level—Geroxce F. 
BrowNEL.t, The Aquarian Ministry, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


TRUTH 


I have had and still have other magazines 
coming to my home, but I can honestly state 
that I have not seen nor read a more inter- 
esting magazine than Forses. What interests 
me most is the simplicity, frankness and un- 
censored truth and opinion, regardless of 
the subject—Witttam Popowycn, Roches-. 
ter, N. Y. 

















NEWSFRONT 


In wartime, our only business is Victory. To that end, Westinghouse is 
devoting all of its technical skill and “‘know how”—in seeking new 
production short cuts and in developing more efficient engineering 
and management policies, 


, ee 





Stephen Silinsky, skilled Westinghouse worker, inserts tape-wound 
copper coils intoa slotted steel ring. A rotating member—whirling past 
the coils at 235 miles per hour—will produce 3750 kilowatts in this 
Westinghouse generator. When completed, this generator will provide 
a U. S. Naval Air Station with its own power supply... for operating 
searchlights, ack-ack gun mounts, and other war weapons. 


Every time you take a breath, 175 thunderbolts crash to earth some- 
where. To guard war industries and ordnance plants against destruction 
by lightning, Westinghouse engineers have devised this ingenious light- 
ning umbrella. The picture, taken at the Westinghouse High Voltage 
Laboratory, demonstrates the effectiveness of the new lightning pro- 
tection system—by guiding a man-made thunderbolt along the wire 
and into the ground. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Plants in 25 cities — offices everywhere. 
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Edens 


Thank heaven the fighting fronts are 
being better handled than the home 
front. 


Food mishandling takes the cake. 


Washington has too many cuckoo 
cooks. 


Why not an “E” or some other re- 
ward for our most efficient railroads 
and utilities? They are contributing 
incalculably to victory. 


Coddling of dictatorial labor leaders 
is no longer good politics. 


A rest would do the stock market good. 
A Fall rise would not be illogical. 
AFL: Avaunt Firebrand Lewis! 

It won’t say much for the New Deal 
if it can’t deal black markets a black 
eye. 

We are suffering from OPAtrocities. 


Prediction: The manpower problem 


will be licked. 


Overstaffed bureaus should be—prob- 
ably will be—compelled to release 
many thousands of loafers. 


His name should be John Lethal Lewis. 
Vitamin eaters are multiplying almost 
as fast as the Government’s roster of 


tax-eaters. 


“More Life Insurance Bought.” Excel- 
lent. 


Why does a bureaucratic job turn so 


.many men’s heads? Latest victim: 


OWI Elmer Davis. 


Britain is proving a reliable Ally. 


Home building, highway work will 
greatly stimulate after-the-war employ- 
ment. 


Will Hitler’s U-boat campaign shortly 
be sunk? 


Quite possible Congress will pass sen- 
tence on the SEC. 


° FORBES 
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Wren mee house is burning, you 
pour on all the water you can get. It 
is an emergency and you meet it with 
everything you have—all your energy 
and all your resources. 


So it is with the railroads now. 


Southern Pacific is carrying the biggest 
traffic load in its history. This traffic is 
war ennai traffic. It must 
be given emergency handling, which 
does not mean economical handling. 
Our first consideration is to keep the 
trains rolling. 


Where additions to our plant and facil- 
ities would help us handle our emer- 
gency load quicker or more efficiently 
in our country’s need, we have gone 
ahead and made the improvements, 
limited only by the shortage of man- 
power, materials and equipment. 


Last pny Southern Pacific spent $53-, 
945,408 for equipment, additions and 
improvements. We made these expendi- 
tures not through government saleide, 
but with our own resources and our 
own credit. 


These improvements have helped us 
materially to meet our great wartime 
responsibility. 


In many cases this increased capacity 
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is far more than we would need for 
peacetime traffic. 


But “first things come first,” and of first 
importance is the goal of 100 per cent 
accomplishment for Uncle Sam. 


While our main thought must be con- 
centrated on the war effort, we, like 
everyone else, cannot help but cast an 
inquiring eye to the future... after the 
war is won. Allindustry will have great 
responsibilities then, too. 


We feel sure that the human testing and 

strain we are going through now wil: 

= us all greater strength for success- 
ul performance after the war. 


And the additions and improvements to 
our physical plant, strengthened now 
for war purposes, will increase our abil- 
ity to give improved railroad service to 
our country in peacetime. 


The more than twelve thousand S: P. 
men now in the armed forces will return 





to astronger and more efficient railroad. 
So, while devoting all our energies to 
the wartime job, with confidence in vic- 
tory we look forward to peace—and the 
opportunity then to play a vigorous and 
constructive part in an improved post- 
war economy. 


A. T. Mercier, President 








The Southern Pacific system comprises 15,000 
miles of line... serves more military and naval 
establishments than any other railroad. 





The Friendly Southern Pacific 
Headquarters: 65 Market St., San Francisco, California 
ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 











MONEY ‘TALKS 


Make it speak the only language 


the Axis understands: 


THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 
THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 


BUY WAR BONDS| 




















“WITH ALL THY GETTING, 





GET UNDERSTANDING" 








By THE EDITOR 


Has Capitalism Lost Out? 


A most ominous fact: The number of individuals owning 
stocks in American employment-giving enterprises has not 
increased by even one in the last decade, this notwithstand- 
ing that, over the long term, business volume has increased 
on the average 3% to 4% a year. Savers, manifestly, have 
lost faith in the ability of those responsible for the admin- 
istration of free enterprise to protect their interests. Nor- 
mally, stock ownership should increase commensurate with 
the growth of America. But it has not. The two main rea- 
sons are: The New Deal Administration has consistently 
encroached upon investor-owned enterprises; managements, 
trustees for millions of investors, have failed to champion 
them courageously, effectively. 

Unless capital and its representatives can restore confi- 
dence among savers in our free enterprise system, the only 
alternative is the supplying of capital by the Government— 
and governmental supplanting of capitalistic management, 
capitalism. 

Where free enterprise ceases, freedom ceases. 

* 


We can’t control our income but we can 


control our outgo. 
* 


Americans, Be Warned! 


What is happening in America today is nothing new. 
History records that it has happened often than once before. 
Herbert N. Casson, veteran economist enriched with ex- 
perience on both sides of the Atlantic, warns: 


The many wars of ancient Rome created a huge Army and also 
a huge Bureaucracy. This caused high taxation. Most businesses be- 
came unprofitable. The mass of workers were given a dole, so that 
many were content to remain unemployed. The people were taught 
to expect something for nothing. Private enterprise was crushed and 
the government was forced to take over many trades and industries. 
This reduced the national revenue. As a result, hardihood and self- 
reliance were destroyed, and the Germanic tribes swooped down 
upon Rome and put an end to the Roman Empire. 

Has not the policy of the New Deal, ever since its incep- 
tion, tended to destroy “self-reliance”? Has not the Roose- 
velt Administration encouraged people to rely upon it 
rather than upon their own efforts? Whereas our Founding 
Fathers envisioned a Government supported by the people, 
have not New Dealers encouraged the people to lean upon 
it for support? 

After all, no government is an earner, is only a spender. 
It can maintain itself only by taxing its people. The New 
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Deal has won the distinction of being the greatest spender 
in all history, the greatest levier of taxation, the greatest 
discourager of thrift, self-denial, individual independence. 

American industry cannot exculpate itself. It has silently, 
obsequiously, spinelessly, unprotestingly surrendered to 
New Deal policies which it well knew made for disaster, for 
strafing of democracy, for destruction of the American Way 
of Life. 

It is time to call a halt. 

* 


Drifting ends disastrously. 
* 


Should Vacations Be Rationed? 


From her long wartime experience, Britain discovered 
that workers could not function efficiently beyond a certain 
number of hours per week, 50 to 54. Britain also discovered 
that war workers and others needed recreation. What should 
our own country’s attitude be towards vacations in this all- 
out-for-war year? Half of all business companies polled 
report that they are granting no vacations but, instead, pay- 
ing “vacation allowances,” 

The wisdom of this policy is open to question. True, 
America is not war-weary. True, our work-week has been 
much shorter than Britain’s. True, it is infinitely essential 
that we achieve maximum war production all along, to 
hasten victory. Managements, however, should exercise ma- 
ture consideration and deliberation in allowing or with- 
holding vacations. 

As for executives burdened with unprecedented respon- 
sibilities, and who have been toiling 60 or many more 
hours a week, commonsense dictates that both their physical 
and mental vigor demand recreation—re-creation. 

The yardstick in each instance, applied to wage earners 
and executives alike, should be: Would or would not a vaca- 
tion prove helpful to war-winning? And, of course, each 
and every vacation should be conscientiously devoted to 
strength-building. 

* 


Promptness excels procrastination. 
* 


Caution te Managements 


This writer, as president of the Investors Fairplay League, 
is deluged with protests from stockholders against inaugu- 
rating new pension plans, bonuses, etc., for corporation ex- 
ecutives. Their complaint is this: Company executives re- 
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ceiving high salaries presumably are doing their best, for 
the five-figure or six-figure salaries they receive. Of all peo- 
ple, they should be able to save enough to provide for their 
old age. If they cannot do so, what of the rank-and-file 
owners, the vast majority of whom do not enjoy five-figure 
incomes? If their big salaries don’t inspire them to do their 
utmost, they should quit. 

Investors, too, are keenly conscious of the fact that few 
executives have raised their voice, turned even their little 
finger, against the harsh treatment inflicted upon them by 
Washington. The general impression, rightly or wrongly, is 
that they are mainly concerned about holding their jobs, 
receiving their far-better-than-ordinary pay. 

Every page of this issue could be filled with communica- 
tions from dissatisfied stockholders, the real owners of cor- 
porations. 

Bluntly, managements are being weighed in the balance— 
and in an alarming number of cases are adjudged wanting. 
One specific instance: A company which has not paid one 
penny in dividends for a dozen years is asking its stock- 
holders to grant its executives an option to purchase its 
shares at any time within the next five years at 25% above 
its current market value. Starved stockholders object. The 
company’s plea is that such a privilege would encourage 
the executives to make the concern successful. The average 
stockholder cannot be blamed for asking: “If we haven't 
been paying these executives to do their best, what have 
we been paying them for? Why haven’t they resigned and 
made way for other executives eager to render maximum 
service?” 

Managements should realize that they are on trial, that 
they are being scrutinized and analyzed as never before, 
that undue self-seeking may jeopardize the preservation of 
our entire economic system. 

There is infinitely more need today to placate savers, to 
placate rank-and-file investors, than to grant additional con- 
cessions and compensations to executives, particularly those 
who have failed to earn reasonable returns to their stock- 
holder-owners. 

The investor-worm, flouted by politicians and inadequate- 
ly defended by managements, must be accorded more con- 


sideration if capitalism is to be preserved, governmental 
totalitarianism averted. 
* 


The greatest artist of all is he who 
moulds his life nobly. 


* 
Stock Piles As Cushions 


At best, hoisting of the white flag indicating “uncon- 
ditional surrender” by Hitler, will bring cancellation of 
war orders, unemployment. What can be done, what should 
be done, to cushion economic jolts? 

For one thing, instead of immediately cancelling all war 
orders and thus throwing millions out of work, shouldn’t 
the Government plan to accumulate war-essential stock piles, 
such as adequate quantities of tin, aluminum, copper, rub- 
ber, steel, nickel and other non-perishable war materiel? 
We have been caught unprepared once; let us never be 
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caught unprepared again. Congress has favored acquisition 
of large surpluses of agricultural staples, even during peace- 
times. Why not, therefore, extend this policy to non-perish- 
able raw materials necessary for buttressing our military 
strength? 

This writer believes that the most critical period we face 
is that immediately following declaration of peace in Europe, 
which presumably will unleash not only cancellation of 
multi-billion-dollar war contracts but the release of other 
millions from our Armed Forces. How can this looming 
critical condition be most effectively met? 

Obviously, it would be foolish, wasteful, unjustifiable t 
keep all our mammoth war output going at full steam 
Obviously, relinquishing of war materiel demands and wa 
manpower would be logical, to prevent needless addition 
burdens on taxpayers. Our mountainous governmental deh 
will be onerous enough without adding gratuitously to it, 


Our immediate post-war problem will be to avoid eco“ 
nomic, employment collapse. Accumulation of reasonable 


durable stock piles could and should help. If we can avert 
a crisis during the first six months after war ends in Europe, 
this writer is hopeful that a period of extremely active buy- 
ing, to fill pent-up needs, will follow, sufficient to generate 
prosperity for a while. 


* 


Digging and developing a Victory garden 
develops one physically and mentally. 


* 


Another State Regulates Unions 


Texas is the latest State to enact legislation to regulate 
unions rigidly, in response to voters’ resentment against 
highhanded goings on of organized labor, especially labor 
leaders. The Texas law, passed by better than a two-to-one 
vote in both branches, is explicit, not equivocal, evasive, 
namby-pamby. It provides for: 

Filing annually of complete statements covering all fees, 
dues, fines or assessments. Also an itemized list of all expendi- 
tures with the names of the recipients and the purposes. 

Full statement of all union-owned property. 

Elections at least once each year by secret ballot. 

Prohibition of “any financial contribution to any political 
party or to any persons running for political office.” 

“It shall be unlawful for any labor organizer, union off- 
cial or officer, or member of a labor union or their agents, 
to collect any fee for the privilege to work or as a permit 
to work, and no charge shall ever be made nor shall any 
fee ever be collected for the privilege to work in this State.” 

Jail and fines are provided for violations of any part of 
the law. 

When labor leaders carry the question of the Constitu- 
tionality of various State labor laws to the Supreme Court, 
the outcome will be awaited with nationwide interest. The 
New Deal Administration, palpably always animated by 
political scheming, delayed and delayed passing of effective 
regulatory legislation by Congress. But even so, public 
opinion finally forced adoption of a meek-and-mild bill. 
Its fate remains to be seen. 
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WE HAVE THIS. 
TO SAY ABOUT 





Nickel is a good mixer. 

We ourselves use nickel. It increases the strength of 
alloys at higher temperatures. It’s in our vital Alcoa 
Aluminum Alloy employed for cylinder heads on air- 
cooled aircraft engines. 

Nickel does plenty in its own name, too. It proudly 
walks where other metals fear to tread—into pickling 
baths and brine tanks, for instance. 

What nickel is doing to help create high octane gas 
and the wonders of electronics is better kept smoke- 
screened until after the war. But we believe in look- 
ing squarely, right now, at the new toughness, new 
corrosion-resistance, new electrical possibilities nickel 
is creating. 

It’s up to Imagineers to see all the developments of 
today in terms of jobs for tomorrow. To let the imagina- 
tion soar now and have it engineered down to earth in 
time to start producing as soon as peacetime jobs are 
needed . . . that’s the purpose of Imagineering. 
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Looking over the war-born opportunities, Imagineers 
are bound to come upon aluminum in surprising places. 
Plain ordinary economies have greatly increased the 
possible applications of aluminum. War production has 
greatly increased the number of people who know how 
to work with aluminum. 

These, too, add up to the stuff that wil! make jobs. 

But Imagineering isn’t concerned so much with 
which material shall be used. That will be answered by 
where you want it and what you want it to do. After 
seeing how aluminum gets around during this war, 
we're not worried about leaving it on its own in mixed 
company. The important thing now is to imagineer 
the places: for mixing the company. 

How much of the new materials are you planning to 
put to work? And exactly where, if you please . : . 

That’s the fifty-five-million-job question! 

ALuminuM Company oF AMErIca,1981 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Economists’ Poll 


Outlook for production, labor, prices 


EADING economists, polled by 
ForBes in this 17th quarterly 
forecast of business conditions, 

predict that industrial output will level 
off, or rise slightly at best, during the 
third quarter. 

The consensus is that the Federal 
Reserve Board Index of Industrial 
Production, adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ation, will reach 206, or only one point 
above the economists’ estimated aver- 
age of 205 for April, May and June. 
The estimates received varied from 208 
to 204. 

Two reasons why these experts be- 

lieve production will level off: (1) 
Shortages of machines and labor in 
many piants, while others are already 
operating at maximum; (2) bureau- 
cratic interference, which is defined as 
everything from “administrative mud- 
dling” to “fourth-term politics.” 
» The economists foresee some easing 
of the labor situation in industry, but 
believe that the labor problem will be- 
come “the determining factor” in agri- 
culture, although unfavorable weather 
comes into the picture. 

Says one economist: “Manpower 
might get tight in some industrial cen- 
ters, but such situations will be re- 
lieved by local measures.” Both the 
greater use of prison labor and “split- 
shift workers” are cited as encourag- 
ing. 

EXPECT WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Demands for higher wages will con- 
tinue to plague output on all fronts, 
say the economists, and some adjust- 
ments will be made. “The rising wage 
trend will result from degeneration of 
the ‘Little Steel’ formula,” remarks 
one. 

Concerning anti-strike legislation to 
come, or already in force, our authori- 
ties are cautious in their predictions. 
Still, at least half of them agree that 
legislation to date is a poor imitation 
of that needed. 

All think that prices will continue 
to rise, in spite of inflationary controls. 
They hold wage readjustments and the 
failure to “hold the line” on food pro- 
duction and distribution the main 
reasons. Three noteworthy comments: 
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(1) “Prices will rise at about the 
same rate as last year.” 

(2) “Farm prices, as a whole, will 
lead price advances, though some truck 
crop prices will decline with Victory 
Garden harvests.” 

(3) “Anti-subsidy legislation will be 
responsible for some price rises.” 

Expect no broad extension of ration- 
ing next quarter, say 80% of our 
economists, who make this proviso: 
Higher point value for canned goods 
is likely. The remaining 20% predict 
the rationing of many more food items, 
especially eggs and poultry. 

Summing up their forecast, the 
economists stress the following “favor- 
able factors” : 





(1) “The filling of most production 
quotas.” 

(2) “Progress in post-war planning 
by corporations.” 

(3) “Better materials control, hence 
the greater utilization of materials 
available.” 

(4) “Military victories.” 

(5) “The success of new production 
ideas and techniques, which will carry 
over to peace.” 

(6) “The success of our anti-sub 
campaign, which means more vital 
shipping space.” 

And these “unfavorable factors”: 

(1) “The play of politics on all 
fronts.” 

(2) “The inefficiency of most new 
workers.” 

(3) “The lack of some important 
materials.” 

(4) “The tightening civilian supply 


situation.” 


(5) “The lack of control over in- 
flation.” 

(6) “War nerves, or the public’s 
impatience to get on with the war.” 


Washington Outlook 


War activity key to home problems 


HE eve of 1943’s third quarter 
finds Washington poised on an 
uncertain note of “wait-and-see.” 

For answers that must come in the 
next 90 days on pending urgent issues, 
look first to the course and extent of 
combat activity as it unfolds in the 
European and Far Eastern war thea- 
tres. The harder the fighting, the firm- 
er and sterner the Administration can 
and will be in manning the home front. 
The Administration needs—and 
seems certain to get—a big offensive 
in the battle zones to strengthen its 
dealings with the mounting hostility 
of Congress and to assist in its han- 
dling of internecine feuding among its 
own bureaucrats. Non-partisan observ- 
ers contend that it will take an in- 
vasion to pull the House, in particu- 
lar, off the war path and to resolve the 
“bickering” within the Government 
(Byrnes notwithstanding) over tax 
questions and their relation to infla- 
tion, over labor policy and its effect 
on production, over food administra- 
tion and sharper shortages, over other 


civilian requirements and how much 
more they can be reduced. 

On the tax problem, the only cer- 
tainties are: (1) No retroactive levies 
on 1943 income, (2) definitely higher 
taxes in prospect for 1944. Before 
Congress tackles another tax bill this 
Fall, Byrnes and Morgenthau must 
reach an agreement on the tax aspects 
of inflation control. Compulsory sav- 
ings (bond buying) appear highly 
probable, but won’t be effective before 
1944. In the next 90 days Congress is 
most interested in the rank-and-file re- 
action to the withholding tax, which 
will have.a vital bearing on the atti- 
tude toward still more taxes before the 
44 elections. 

Labor, with personality and _politi- 
cal complications, is the Administra: 
tion’s hottest potato. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, with public and Congressional 
opinion running at a fever pitch for 
union restrictions, stands a_ better 
chance now to get a strong renewal of 
the no-strike pledge. 

It is likely that the War Labor Board 
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will be reconstituted with only “pub- 
lic’? members and that anything ap- 
proaching a general labor crisis can be 
averted while new “nachinery for the 
settlement of grievances and wage dis- 
putes is being fashioned. 

Food and farm problems vie with 
labor for top position on the “critical” 
jist. Responsibility is so widely dif- 
fused among a dozen agencies that 
there is no adequate authority to com- 
pel a solution. Sooner or later Byrnes 
must give Chester Davis at least veto 
power over food prices and farm 
equipment decisions of OPA and WPB, 
replace Davis with a “lame duck,” or 
put food on a semi-military status un- 
der an honest-to-goodness food boss. 


CIVILIAN NEEDS CUT 


Civilian requirements’ will be 
squeezed ‘downward another notch. 
Best friend of the civilian and the busi- 
ness man has been WPB, but Nelson 
now is subordinate to Byrnes who, in 
turn, has named Fred Searls as chief 
checker-upper on WPB. Searls is close 
to Ferd Eberstadt, who was ousted by 
Nelson and who favored closer col- 
laboration with Army and Navy at the 
expense of civilians. 

Price control, bucking stoutest pres- 
sures from every special interest, will 
be stiffened appreciably. The only al- 
ternative is no effective cdntrol, which 
the Administration cannot allow. Vin- 
son and Byrnes stand out as real price 
bosses today with Prentiss Brown as 
only the executor of the orders they 
lay down. If OPA remains it will be 
in name only; decisions on policy will 
come from elsewhere. OPA will merely 
serve as the enforcement agency. 

Simplification, which in many cases 
may mean standardization of consumer 
products and down-grading of quality 
merchandise to meet government speci- 
fications, will be extended in an effort 
to supply more basic needs with less 
material. Barney Baruch is supervising 
this activity, which will ‘e in collabo- 
ration with WPB and OPA. 

Lack of help is most urgent problem 
for civilian lines. Drain of draft will 
not be so sharp in third quarter, and 
there is some good opinion that elimi- 
nation of occupational deferments for 
young men under 25 will keep fathers 
out of uniform at least through 1943. 
The tendency to lengthen the work 
week will no more than make up for 
men and women going to war; the 
present average of 48 hours contrasts 
with a 52-hour-week minimum in Brit- 
ain, 66 in Russia. 
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B. C. Forbes’ Forecast 


Peak output, better war news near 


AS total industrial production 

about reached its possible peak? 

The majority of the eminent 
economists who ‘contribute quarterly 
forecasts to ForBES, believe so. 

This writer is inclined to agree with 
them. 

Increases which may be achieved in 
such essential war products as ships 
and aircraft probably will be offset by 
diminution elsewhere—in certain war 
goods and more particularly in peace 
goods. Scarcity of various raw materi- 
als may be a retarding factor. 

Surplus manpower has been greatly 
reduced, will be further reduced by 
drafting of hundreds of thousands of 
workers during the coming six months. 

Three months ago the writer said, 
concerning our economists’ forecast: 
“Analysis of the four-year record re- 
veals that these authorities have usu- 
ally under-rated, hardly ever over- 
rated, the industrial output outlook. 
For the coming three months they fig- 
ure that the Federal Reserve produc- 
tion index will reach 205. This fore- 
cast impresses me as being optimistic 
enough.” 

The final total for the second quar- 
ter is not yet available. but it is hard- 
ly likely to average 205. These experts 
reckon that the coming quarter will 
bring 206. 

Again I would say this is optimistic 
enough. 


DOMESTIC OUTLOOK 


While conditions and prospects on 
the fighting fronts continue to improve, 
the outlook at home is not unclouded. 

Strikes persist. Suspension of coal 
mining three times has directly cut 
down the flow of new steel and has 
indirectly slowed-up other activities. 
There is no guarantee that further 
labor dislocations will not occur. 

Inflation is creeping on the country. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board records that the cost of living 
rose 0.2% in May, raising the level 
by 7.1% for 12 months, to 21.2% 
above January, 1941. 

Lately the trend has been slightly 
upwards. And since granting of wage 
increases has not been stopped by 


Washington, since commodity prices— 
badly bungled—have not been brought 


_under effective control, since total buy- 


ing power of those benefiting from the 
Government's stupendous spending is 
still expanding, the high-water mark 
is not yet within sight. Both savings 
and currency circulation are breaking 
all records. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
20% withholding tax will curtail con- 
sumer purchasing. Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau—who usually is wrong— 
predicts that this slash in the contents 
of the individual’s* weekly pay envel- 
ope will stimulate war bond buying, 
although how he reasons out such a 
conclusion is mystifying. 


CONGRESS ACTS 


At last official assurance has been 
received that no further additional tax- 
es will be imposed this year. For this, 
taxpayers are chiefly indebted to Con- 
gress, which has exhibited increasing 
rebelliousness against Executive or bu- 
reaucratic dictation and extravagance. 

Congress, too, is investigating num- 
bers of governmental bodies which 
heretofore have done entirely as they 
pleased, interpreting laws to suit their 
own thirst for autocratic power. SEC, 
perhaps the most flagrant offender of 
them all, is being compelled to give an 
account of its grasping stewardship. 

Even the military powers are being 
subjected to Congressional scrutiny, 
after many indications that they in- 
discriminately gobbled up everything 
they could lay their hands on, without 
stopping to weigh actual requirements. 

New stabs are being made. at cor- 
recting some of the shockingly glaring 
defects in Washington’s handling of 
the war. But bitter experience has 
caused the public to be skeptical. Over- 
lapping of agencies and authority re- 
mains inexcusable, reflects deplorably 
weak administration at the top. 

Happily our fighting forces, backed 
up by the mounting supplies furnished 
by American industry, are giving a 
brilliant account of themselves. 

By the end of this quarter, the end 
of the war should be distinctly nearer, 
clearer. 
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not only built the first all-welded 

ocean ship in America, he also 
made it work, made his critics eat 
crow. Today, his shipyard at Pasca- 
goula, Miss., is turning out C-3 ships 
for the Maritime Commission as fast 
as they can be shunted off the ways, 
and his yard at Decatur, Ala., is build- 
ing scores of lighter craft for the War 
Department. 

Ingalls has built for himself a repu- 
tation for standing out against the 
crowd. He is a steel man as well as a 
shipbuilder, head of the Ingalls Iron- 
works Co. and also of the Ingalls Ship- 
building Corp., with headquarters in 
Birmingham. His development of 
welded ships, in the course of which 
he smashed many traditions, reveals 
him as unique and imaginative. At the 
same time, Ingalls is quiet in manner, 
conservative in his business practices 
and has little of the showman in his 
makeup. He believes in planning. Sit 
down with a paper and pencil and do 
‘a little forehanded figuring, he says, 
and you'll not only save millions in 
money, but turn in a better perform- 
ance as well. 

His traits both of independent think- 


Rie: INGERSOLL INGALLS 





Welding makes production-line methods possible 
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ing and of seeing an opportunity 
which others might pass by may have 
been inherited in part from his father, 
who dared to give his son the name 
of the agnostic zealot, Robert Inger- 
soll, when that individual was highly 
unpopular. His father also proved to 
be a good business man, who made a 
fortune by “discovering” the Siamese 
twins and selling an interest to P. T. 
Barnum. 


SKEPTIC AND CHALLENGER 


Although he’s no agnostic, Robert 
Ingersoll Ingalls is a challenger, a 
skeptic in his attitude toward doing 
things as they have always been done. 
He refuses, for example, to take gov- 
ernment shipbuilding contracts on a 
fee basis, the usual practice, but builds 
only on contracts obtained in compe- 
tition for a fixed lump sum. As a re- 
sult, he has consistently turned back 
to the Government millions of dollars 
in savings in cost. 

A strong advocate of free enterprise, 
he believes that many war contractors 
receive inordinate profits. He has sev- 
eral million dollars worth of govern- 
ment contracts on his books, but he 
insists—and practices what he preach- 


He Didn't Know It 
Wouldnt Work 


By HOWARD STEPHENSON 


es—that 3% to 5% net, after taxes, is 
enough profit at this time for any war 
business. 

Ingalls worked out the formula—or 
seized the opportunity—for utilizing 
his Birmingham properties to build 
ships that are assembled on the ways 
at Pascagoula, Miss.—300 miles away. 
Parts for the ships are fabricated in 
his Birmingham and Pittsburgh plants, 
and rolled overland aboard freight 
cars to the Gulf of Mexico, and, with 
a minimum of time and effort, they 
float out to sea as finished ships with 
not a rivet in them from stem to stern. 

It was peculiar the way Ingalls, an 
inland city structural steel man, got 
into the business of shipbuilding. His 
son, Bob Jr., gave him the idea, he 
says. Bob loved boats as a kid and 
built a whole fleet of play-ships out of 
stove wood from the Ingalls kitchen. 
The hobby stuck, and young Bob even- 
tually studied marine architecture at 
the University of London and at Co 
lumbia in New York. A few years ago, 
when Ingalls was tearing his hair try- 
ing to find some outlet for his steel, 
the memory of Bob Jr. playing with 
his fleet and talking incessantly about 
boats kept coming back in the elder 
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man’s mind. Steel for ships! Ingalls 
made up his mind he’d build ships 
himself. He constructed a shipyard 
way up in northern Alabama, at De- 
catur, on the Tennessee River. And 
there, with characteristic conservatism, 
he started to build small vessels— 
barges and tow-boats for use on inland 
waterways. The next step, the experi- 
ment having proved satisfactory—and 
profitable—was to start another ship- 
yard down at Mobile. It was here that 
he developed the ship that was to revo- 
lutionize shipbuilding, and pave the 
way for shipyard assembly line meth- 
ods as America knows them today. 

His first all-welded ship, the first 
ever constructed in the U. S., was an 
ice-breaker, designed for the heaviest 
kind of duty. Shipbuilders said an all- 
welded ship couldn’t stand the gaff. 
Welding, they said, wouldn’t have the 
strength and dependability that rivet- 
ing gave steel. 

Ingalls disputed this and, as a result, 
the strongest ships of history plunge 
through the waves for the Allies. 

The Birmingham steel man had been 
making tanks and other equipment for 
oil companies for a number of years. 
First, these tanks were riveted jobs. 
Riveting was a slow, arduous, expen- 
sive process. It took a lot of man- 
hours to build a big tank. So Ingalls 
ordered his men to throw away the 
riveting machines. “Get welders,” he 
said. They did and built all-welded 
tanks, which stood up better than the 
best of the riveted ones. Would weld- 
ing work in a ship? Ingalls thought 
so and his first ice-breaker proved he 
was right. 


ALL-WELDED OCEAN LINERS 


Ingalls’ other yards were soon too 


small tor his real ambition, which was 


to build all-welded ocean-going liners. 
So four years ago he moved into Pas- 
cagoula and carved out the Ingalls 
ways from soupy land that only a fish 
could walk on safely. He built his yard 
on the banks of the Pascagoula River, 
a few miles from open water, and it 
was on marsh land that he located it. 

Ingalls wanted to utilize his Bir- 
mingham plants as much as possible, 
so his Pascagoula and Decatur yards 
are only for assembly. Whole ships in 
the part stage are stacked ahead of 
each way even while another ship is 
being welded together upon it. As soon 
as the one on the way is launched, 
amid clanging drag-chains, men are 
busy bringing up the keel and parts 
for the next vessel. 
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It’s a constantly moving long line of 
odd jobs being done by separate 
groups that eventually sees a steel 
monster, six stories high and much 
longer than a city block, slide off into 
the water to float gently down to the 
outfitting docks where the finishing 
touches are applied. 

The final proof of any ship is in the 
sailing, and one of Ingalls’ most prized 
possessions is a letter from the captain 
of an Ingalls all-welded troop trans- 
port, written immediately upon his re- 
turn from the North African invasion. 
“I put her through about every test 
there is,” he wrote, “and she behaved 
like a champion.” 

Ingalls has some positive ideas on 
labor management methods, as indeed 
he has on most industrial subjects. 

“There is a terrific wastage of man- 
power going on in American ship- 
yards,” he says, and his brown eyes 


light up with conviction. “In many in- 
stances, three men are doing the job 
that one man could do better, faster 
and cheaper. The automotive industry 
has proved definitely, in the produc- 
tion of tanks and guns, that working 
objectively for low costs automatically 
speeds production. Speed, without re- 
gard to cost, defeats both aims. 

“You can work only so many men 
and women on a ship’s way and else- 
where in a shipyard. If you use more 
than you need, they get in each other’s 
way, cut down efficiency and run up 
the cost of production.” 

To come out thus flatfootedly against 
the trend toward funneling as much 
available worker-power to the ship- 
yards as they can take, demands either 
recklessness, which Ingalls doesn’t 
have, or an authority based on long 
experience. This authority Ingalls cer- 
tainly does possess. 


LET'S KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 
Automotive Editor 


THousanps of wo- 

men will have to 

be put on trucking 

jobs this year if 

war transport is to 
do its job. Over 37,000 additional jobs 
have to be filled in the for-hire truck- 
ing business alone before September 1, 
estimates ODT’s Dorothy Sills. A ma- 
jority may have to be women. To get 
results, artificial hurdles will have to 
be knocked down; state labor laws will 
have to have reasonable relaxation; 
labor unions will have to drop some re- 
strictions; and employers will have to 
break down jobs, split up runs, intro- 
duce fatigue-saving devices and pro- 
vide special toilet facilities. 

* 


Automobile dealers are making a 
major contribution to keeping ’em roll- 
ing by staying in business in far greater 
numbers than might have been expect- 
ed in the face of restrictions, regula- 
tions and limitations. Only about 18% 
went out of business last year and 
these dealers represented something 
like 5% of the total sales volume. The 
mortality was higher in metropolitan 
centers than in rural areas. 

- 

Profits of automotive companies— 

in percentage of net profit to sales— 


were slightly more than half as much 
in 1942 as in 1940, the last year of 
civilian automobile production. The 
showing may be worse when final fig- 
ures are in, since many war contracts 
are being renegotiated downward. 


Recently we reported Public Roads 
Administration surveys showing a na- 
tional average speed of 35 m.p.h. for 
trucks and 37 m.p.h. for passenger 
cars. The studies have been: continu- 
ing. New national figures aren’t ready 
yet, but the speeds are clearly going 
up and tires, as a result, are being 
worn out faster. 

* 


An eligible truck operator who is 
unable to get rationing certificates for 
new tires because his local War Price 
and Rationing Board has exhausted 
its quota can obtain certificates for 
used tires instead. Only trucks and 
commercial vehicles doing work es- 
sential to the war effort or the public 
welfare are considered “eligible.” 
Here is the procedure in three steps: 
(1) An OPA inspector must recom-- 
mend a replacement; (2) then appli- 
cant goes to his local board; (3) local! 
board, if it decides applicant is eligi- 
ble, issues the necessary rationing cer-- 
tificate. 
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Celebrity Service 


Where's Greta Garbo? Does Bill Jeffers smoke? What's 
Einstein's hobby? Answering such questions is a business 


WO things typically American, 

and an attitude typically Ameri- 

can, have combined to make one 
of the oddest businesses in New York. 
The two things are the American pas- 
sion for service and the unfailing in- 
terest in people who attain celebrity. 

It doesn’t seem likely that in any 
other country two young men could 
make a successful business of selling 
information about well-known people, 
which is what Earl Blackwell and Ted 
Strong have done, under the name of 
Celebrity Information Service. 

The Service tells its subscribers 
who’s in New York, or where a cer- 
tain celebrity is at a particular time; 
the celebrity's address, management, 
complete biography, availability and 
planned movement about the country 
for the immediate future. Most of this 
information is detailed in a terse, 
mimeographed daily bulletin for a 
monthly fee of $10. Additional infor- 
mation is obtained by telephone or 
mail query. 


KEEPING TABS PAYS 


In its files the Service has data on 
more than 50,000 luminaries of stage, 
screen, radio, literature, art, sports, 
science, religion, industry, society, mu- 
sic, education and government. It does 
no editing—its coverage is quite catho- 
lic—does not attempt to judge a per- 
son’s worth. In fact, practically any- 
one who rates newspaper space rates a 
slot in Celebrity’s morgue. 

Its subscribers include columnists, 
radio programs, newspapers, maga- 
zines, press agents—anyone who might 
want a celebrity. A columnist coming 
upon that unhappy nightmare, a day 
when he hasn’t enough material to fill 
a column, will call and ask who is in 
town and available for interview. A 
radio program like /nformation Please 
will call and ask for Elliott Nugent’s 
address. A war relief agency planning 
a rally asks what celebrities can be 
reached through what agents. The Ser- 
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By WILFRED WEISS 


vice has had occasions when a major 
Hollywood studio called and asked 
where it could reach one of its stars. 

Daily information about celebrities 
is usually obtained from press agents, 
who phone in reports of clients’ activi- 
ties. Hotels send in lists of newsworthy 
guests, and often the celebrity will 
volunteer information to make sure he 
can be reached when he’s wanted. For 
complete biography, newspapers and 
tradepapers are clipped. 

The Service takes sensitive pride in 
its authority, and offers correct spell- 
ing, pronunciation of names and of: 
ficial titles. Current marital affiliation 
is included. 

In the four years of its existence the 
Service has been built from a filing 
case and a nebulous idea to a battery 
of cabinets and a dozen growing rami- 
fications. Today it employs six people 
in New York and one in Hollywood, 
and in the course of its daily business 
runs up phone bills that place it among 
A.T.&T.’s favorite customers. 

The business was started almost five 
years ago by Earl Blackwell and Ted 
Strong, who are just shading thirty. 
Blackwell is a whilom playwright and 
actor. Strong, but for a Long Island 
hurricane, might have been a novelist. 
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“Hawkins has misinterpreted the work or 
fight order, sir; he goes around threat- 
ening the customers!" 


Blackwell graduated from Oglethorpe 
University and went to Hollywood, to 
M.G.M.’s drama school. He came to 
New York for the production of a 
play he’d written, “Aries Is Rising,” 
which critics called an artistic success 
and a financial flop. While waiting, in 
1938, for a second play to be put into 
production, he met Strong. 

Strong attended Boston University 
and Harvard. He had worked for a 
literary agent, went to Cuba as an edi- 
tor of the magazine Bohemia, and 
came to New York to have a novel 
published. To recuperate from argu- 
ments with the publisher about the titlé 
of the book, he decided to rent a shack 
with Blackwell out on Long Island, and 
write a play. 


HOW IDEA WAS BORN 


They had finished the first draft of 
the play when the 1938 hurricane 
swept Long Island, distributing their 
shack, their play and all their pos- 
sessions across the Sound and in the 
general direction of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Ironically, the name of the play was 
“On The Town,” the condition in 
which they arrived back in New York. 

After selling their car they faced 
each other and the depression with, 
about $400 between them. Like many 
young men before and since, they 
asked each other, “What can we do 
that people will pay for?” They sensed 
that one thing Americans will most 
readily buy is service. 

They don’t recall which of them 
first said “celebrity” and which said 
“information”; but it came to them 
like that. They weren’t quite sure how 
they'd do it, but began to make tenta- 
tive inquiries about possibilities. 

Their first break came when C.B.S. 
invited them to come around and de- 
scribe their service. An executive ex- 
plained, “We need celebrities on our 
programs every day. .-. . If you can 
produce, we’d like to subscribe to 
your service.” 
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What’s a life insurance company 


Pigsr 


got to do with 


N THE meat-rationed months ahead, 

225,000 hogs will be marketed from 
farms that Metropolitan helped to put 
on a productive basis. Many an Amer- 
ican family will enjoy a fine roast of pork 
from one of them. 


What’s a life insurance company got 
to do with pigs? Simply this. ... 


Agriculture has always been a basic 
American industry, and helping to fi- 
nance it has been a proper investment for 
life insurance companies. Thousands of 
loans have been made by life insurance 
companies to help farmers improve their 
lands and buildings and thus increase 
food production. 


Metropolitan has been active for over 
25 years in making farm loans. In addi- 
tion, Metropolitan has had the opportu- 
nity to rehabilitate a good many farms 
under Company management. A major- 
ity of these have since been sold to real 
dirt farmers, but some still remain in the 
Company’s possession. 


ag 
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This spring found these farms ready to 
take part in a wartime pig-raising pro- 
gram. Inasmuch as these farms are 
broadly representative of the farms on 
which life insurance companies have 
made loans, we'd like to give you some 
figures. 


In answer to America’s call for more 
meat, these farms will help produce, di- 
rectly or indirectly, about 175,000 pigs 
this summer, and perhaps another 50,000 
pigs next fall. This is an increase of about 
28 million pounds of pork over that pro- 
duced on the same farms in 1942. 


This year, pork production on these 
farms will total nearly 65 million pounds 
... enough to provide one million Amer- 
icans with more than one pound of pork 
each week for an entire year! In addi- 
tion, these farms will put 1800 head of 
beef cattle on the market this summer. 
Next fall, 2000 more head will be put in 
feed lots. 


Meanwhile, Metropolitan policyhold- 


ers, through their Company, have made 
and are making an important and much 
needed contribution to the nation’s war- 
time food supply. Every time they pay 
their premiums, policyholders express 
their own faith in the future of the na- 
tion and in the future of American agri- 
culture, helping farmers contribute to a 
healthier, more abundant America. 
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How We Licked 
Absenteeism 


HILE ours is a small plant, we 

\\ have been plagued with absen- 

teeism. After struggling with 
the problem for months, however, we 
have arrived at a solution—a solution 
that we believe is applicable to both 
large and small plants and to almost 
any kind of business. 

We have found that the approach 
to the problem must be positive. It 
does no good to call absentees slackers, 
to abuse them for not being at work; 
it’s more effective to play up the fellow 
who is at work. It’s better policy to 
praise achievement than it is to spot- 
light failure. This positive approach 
has always been taken in the handling 
of salesmen. Men are rated on their 
sales, not on their lack of sales. 


USUAL METHODS FAIL 


The American Brake Shoe Co. has 
58 plants in the U. S. and Canada. 
Ours is one of the company’s smallest 
plants, with an average of only 50 men 
on the payroll. Yet, by January 1943 
our situation was pretty bad. An aver- 
age of 60 man days were lost each 
week, ruining all attempts to keep pro- 
duction on an even <eel. Production 
was not equal to customers’ demands, 
and production (entirely brake shoes) 
was obviously important to war. 

We tried the usual methods of com- 
bating absenteeism. Appeals were made 
individually and collectively; offend- 
ers’ names were posted on bulletin 
boards; but the net result was that we 
made offenders resentful without im- 
proving the situation. 

In February, I decided to try some- 
thing new. I worked out a plan to post, 
each month, the names of all the men 
who were on the job each working day. 
The campaign started with the aid of 
an article in the local newspaper. I 
wish I could report that the first week 
showed a definite improvement over 





Curr GERALD is superintendent of the Ports- 
mouth, Va., plant of the American Brake 
Shde Co. 


By CLIFF GERALD 
As told to John Allen Murphy 


the preceding week; it didn’t. But this 
discouraging first week’s record was 
not allowed to stop the plan. 

The week’s record was posted on 
bulletin boards. The tabulation con- 
tained the following information: Total 
men absent each day; number of 
molders absent each day; total number 
of flasks molded each day; total num- 
ber not molded each day; total number 
that should have been molded. 

At the end of the second week the 
attendance record showed some im- 
provement, as men began to show in- 
terest enough to make suggestions, one 
of which was that the names of those 
who had not been absent any day 
during the week be posted. 

By the end of the third week, a 





The Score 


Here’s how team rivalry com- 
bats absenteeism: 


Man Days 
Lost % Absence 


First Week .. 53 17.7 


Second Week 27 9.0 
Third Week.. 11 3.7 
Fourth Week. 11 3.7 
Fifth Week .. 13 4.3 
Sixth Week.. 10 33 
Seventh Week 7 2.3 











marked improvement was shown com- 
pared with the week’s record just prior 
to starting the campaign: Total man 
days lost, 79.2% decrease; total man 
days lost (molders only), 91.7% de- 
crease; total product loss, 74.8% de- 
crease. 

About this time the plant office re- 
ceived a revealing complaint. The men 
objected to being penalized for time 
off the job when they were really sick, 
or had a legitimate reason for absence. 
The complaint. was one of the first in- 
dications that the plan was really 
going over. It resulted in a change in 
technique; instead of listing just in- 


dividuals with perfect attendance ree. 
ords, the men in the plant were divided 
into seven teams, so that there was 
team competition in addition to indi- 
vidual attendance records. Each team 
(seven or eight players) was led by a 
captain (a man with a good record) 
and a co-captain (one of the backslid- 
ers). With this arrangement, a man 
too sick to work still had the incentive 
to get back on the job as quickly as 
possible for the sake of his team. 
Numerous improvements were made 
as the campaign went along. Besides 
the support of the supervisory and 
office staff, I enlisted the help of the 
union and gave full consideration to 
all ideas from the plant. In the revised 
plan, there are two sets of incentives. 
A perfect attendance record on the 
part of the individual is recognized by 
having his name posted on bulletin 
boards each week. At the end of three 
months, a group picture is taken and 
posted at the plant, showing those with 
perfect attendance records. Each mem- 


ber of the group receives one of these § 


pictures as a permanent record of his 
contribution to winning the war. 


LOSERS DON'T EAT 


The second set of incentives con 
cerns the team standing. Each week the 
team standing is put on the bulletin 
boards and at the end of each month 
the company furnishes a supper for 
the winning team. The losing team— 
and here’s an important point—has to 
wait on the winner’s table, and the 
losers don’t get to eat. I have promised 
a feed for the entire shop (with the 
supervisory staff acting as waiters) in 
the event all the men have a perfect 
attendance record for a full month. 

Enthusiasm has now reached the 
point where the men won’t tolerate ab- 
sence without good reason. In one in- 
stance, a team captain got permission 
to hold up his particular job, for 15 
minutes, went to an offender’s house 
and brought the man back to work. 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


Fighting now is winning the war... 
Thinking now can win the peace 


Today millions of service men are fighting for “a 
better world to live in.” Other millions of individuals 
Toda are performing miracles of production through the 
united efforts of management and. wage earners—all 
of one mind—for “an unconditional surrender.” 


Helicopters Tomorrow these millions will be permanently em- 
ployed in peacetime pursuits provided they—all of 
shadow subs one mind—dictate sound peace terms calling for sus- 
a tained prosperity. 
If the world is to prosper, there must be the same cohe- 
sion among the United Nations during the transition 
period and thereafter as now exists during the world- 
To. Yih, OW wide conflict. Internal stability here and in other 
nations can be gained and maintained only by sus- 
‘ tained industrial production and by economic inter- 
They ll land ie maces 
ri The people of thiscountry, in common with the people 
| Or of other lands, will prosper materially and spiritually 
on your awn = when this war is ended but only if insistence, world- 
7 i, wide in on is now voiced for A JUST AND 
— See DURABLE PEACE, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited ‘ 
New York, N. Y. i 
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“Beveridge” Schemes 


Are they pipe dreams or practical 


blueprints? A provocative analysis 


OST-WAR plans, both in this 

country and Great Britain, are a 

dime a dozen. Hundreds of organ- 
izations from crackpot, world-reform 
societies to serious-purposed chambers 
of commerce, trade associations and 
ponderous governmental or semi-gov- 
ernmental agencies in both countries 
have issued “blueprints” for a brave 
new world after the war. 

In Great Britain, official planning 
was entrusted in the Spring of 1941 
to the “Committee on Reconstruction 
Problems,” the first head of which was 
the Socialist Arthur Greenwood. He 
was later succeeded by another Social- 
ist, Sir William Jowitt. It is not to be 
wondered, then, that the post-war plans 
of Great Britain are strongly tinged 
with a leftist complexion. If most of 
them are finally adopted, post-war 
Britain will be unrecognizable from its 
democratic past. It will be a Britain 
in which the state rigidly regiments 
the individual and in which the ne- 
cessity for private initiative will have 
been largely removed by the paternal- 
ism of central government planning. 


THE ORIGINAL PLAN 


Because of the barrage of engi- 
neered publicity that accompanied its 
publication, the best-known British 
post-war blueprint is the Beveridge 
Plan, so-called from its author, the 
Fabian Socialist Sir Wm. H. Bev- 
eridge. Published in December, 1942, 
it envisaged the plans for the social 
services in Great Britain after the war, 
and was advertised by its sponsors as 
safeguarding every person from want 
from the day of his birth to that of 
his death. 

The voluminous report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President in 
March, follows in a great many in- 
stances the advanced views of Great 
Britain’s post-war planners, especially 
in the plans for ensuring social secur- 
ity. The Beveridge Scheme for social 
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By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


security, however, has the whole thing 
worked out to its actuarial detail, 
while the National Resources Planning 
Board deals only with broad outlines. 

The newest American post-war blue- 
print, the bill introduced into the Sen- 
ate on June 3rd by Senator Wagner 
and known as the Social Security Act 
Amendment of 1943, follows the de- 
tailed character of the Beveridge Plan. 
But the Wagner Plan is by no means 
as ambitious, as it mostly confines it- 
self to the immediate problems that 
will confront this country upon the 
cessation of hostilities. Beveridge all 
but creates a new heaven and a new 
earth for Britain. 


WAGNER'S BILL 


In the Wagner bill the present So- 
cial Security Act is extended to take 
care of unemployment on a national, 
rather than on a State, basis. This is 
an attempt to meet the problem that 
will arise: when this country will be 
changing over from war to peacetime 
production, when 35,000,000 war 
workers or returning soldiers will be 
seeking jobs. Every man in uniform 
automatically comes within the scope 
of the proposed Security Act, as well 
as some 15,000,000 others not now 
provided for (domestic servants, farm 
workers, professional and small busi- 
ness men). 

A national Unemployment Service is 
to be set up, with local offices through- 
out the country, which will facilitate 
the placement of discharged war work- 
ers and returning veterans in peace- 
time jobs. Anyone who cannot imme- 
diately find work will be entitled to 
receive unemployment benefits which 
may run as high as $30 a week. There 
will, however, be a limit to the period 
during which benefits may be drawn, 
possibly 26 weeks. While the unem- 
ployment scheme to cushion over the 
transition from war to peace is the 
main feature of the Wagner Plan, there 
are other innovations. Old age pen- 


"State takes over from the parent the 
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sions would be raised by about a third, 
and benefits would be paid for tempo. 
rary disabilities. Also, free medical 
services and hospitalization would he 
provided for all members of the fam. 
ilies of those who would come within 
the scheme. 

How modest these plans are com 
pared with the Beveridge Scheme ig 
shown by the fact that in Britain every 
person would receive unemployall 
benefit not for a mere 26 weeks, but 
for his natural life if he remained with 
out work. The old age pension is not 
raised by a third, as in the Wagner 
bill, but exactly doubled, while the 


cost of bringing up any children in 
the family after the first. In addition, 
the State in Britain would henceforth 
provide the funeral expenses for every 
one, as well as provide free complete 
medical service. Also, industrial com- 
pensation would be taken from the 
employer’s responsibility and made 
part of the social insurance scheme. 


GOODBYE, FREE ENTERPRISE 


The Beveridge Plan, if adopted, 
would mean the disappearance from 
the field of free enterprise of the in- 
surance business. Indeed, one of the 
recommendations of the plan was “the 
conversion of industrial assurance in- 
to a public service under an Industrial | 
Assurance Board.” Similarly, with the 
State providing free medical treatment 
for everyone, there would be little} 
room left for the private practitioner, 
and the doctor would become like the 
postman, an itinerant civil servant, dis- 
pensing government service. 

It is the impractical nature of some 
of the Beveridge proposals, as well as 
their staggering cost, that resulted in 
the plan being put into cold storage. 

Whether the Wagner Plan is prac- 
tical will be for Congress to decide. 
The British Parliament overwhelming: 
ly decided (335 against, 119 for) that 
the Beveridge Plan was not. ; 
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RADAR, the secret weapon, tells 
the story of PHILCO at war! 


When the Army and Navy released the 
secret of Radar, the sensational story of 
Philco’s vital contribution to Victory was 
officially revealed. Radar, the fabulous 
weapon that pierces fog, storms and dark- 
ness and seeks out the enemy beyond the 
range of human eyes and ears, is one of 
Philco’s major war assignments. 


Throughout its overwhelming leadership in 
radio, Philco laboratories pioneered in the 
science of ultra-high frequency radio waves, 
upon which Radar is based. When the Jap 


struck, Philco was ready to answer the call 
of our fighting forces for ‘‘impossible’’ deeds of 
Radar development and production. Today, 
theirs is the most dramatic story that has yet 
been told from the annals of war production. 


Even more important will be the peacetime 
sequel to these. Radar achievements. In 
radio, television, refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning, only the future can reveal the 
untold progress that will appear under the 
famous Philco name . .. when peace is 
made secure. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


OUR WAR PRODUCTION PLEDGE: 


MORE « BETTER + SOONER 
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“Play Plans” for 
War Workers 





This story on recreation for 
workers will be followed, in 
an early issue, by a story on 
recreation for management, 
which is also a wartime must. 











reduce accidents and increase 

morale, provide recreational fa- 
cilities and encourage workers to use 
them.” This is the gospel of the In- 
dustrial Recreation Association, a non- 
profit organization financed by some 
of America’s leading corporations. 

While the organization is now only 
a clearing house for ideas on employee 
recreation, as funds grow, field work- 
ers will be sent out to help war plants 
put the ideas to work. 

Already, recreational research has 
revealed some odd changes which were 
brought about by a simple adjustment. 
‘There was one plant in the Midwest 
where the men on the production line 
were continually complaining about 
the foremen, the food and everything 
else, with a resulting slow-down in 
efficiency. The recreation director in- 
stalled horseshoe pitching games and 
the tanks promptly began to roll out at 
a faster clip. 


‘T: you want to boost production, 


CUTS ABSENTEEISM 


A big Michigan company went to 
the extreme of providing facilities for 
week-ends of hunting during the deer 
season and immediately cut absentee- 
ism to the vanishing point. Hunting 
and fishing, by the way, rank close to 
the top of the preferred recreational 
sports. 

Bowling is extremely popular and so 
is badminton. The bowlers usually are 
divided into leagues whereby the 
scorers are dropped into different cate- 
gories, so that dubs and experts don’t 
have to mix but are segregated accord- 
ing to ability. Badminton has the ad- 
vantage of requiring little space and 


By ARTHUR DALEY 


of being so new a game that most con- 
testants start off on an even basis. 

Some of the newer or expanded 
plants have incorporated recreational 
facilities in their physical layouts. 
They not only have swimming pools, 
archery-golf courses, soft-ball dia- 
monds and the like, but also have nurs- 
eries near by so that workers can check 
their children at the door while they 
go in for some relaxation. 

A big airplane plant on Long Island 
has daily soft-ball games during lunch 
hours. Unlike the cricketeers of Eng- 
land, who adjourn for tea, these ath- 
letes adjourn when the whistle sum- 
mons them back to work. The game 
stops but is resumed the next day with 
the same batter at the plate and the 
identical conditions being held over. 
It might take them a week to play one 
game, but the men enjoy it to the full 
and partisanship is intense. 

The swing shift presents an awkward 
problem from a recreational stand- 
point. Usually theatres are closed, ath- 
letic clubs shut and hence the road 
houses catch the trade. Indianapolis 
has tried to solve the problem by hav- 





ing the Y.W.C.A. operate full blag 
from midnight to 4 A.M. Schenectady 
is about ready to follow suit by open. 
ing its Community Recreation Center 
along the same lines. 

The preferred method of installing 
recreational facilities in a plant is to 
have the employees ask the employer 










for them. This avoids charges of pater. bs 
nalism and the resultant frowns of the first 
NRLB. But if the workers were to 0's. 
have the suggestion made to them, taliti 
there is no doubt that they would ie 
hasten to make a formal request. nigh 
BRITAIN'S EXPERIENCE z 

i 


Britain attempted to eliminate sports then 
in the dark days after Dunkirk, but 
soon discovered that production 
lagged instead of increased. So back 
they went to sports and recreational 
activities. Russia has never diminished 
its athletics, and even when the Ger. 
mans were at the gates of Moscow, 
some 50,000 workers and soldiers en- 
joyed a football game there while an 
umbrella of fighter planes protected 
them. Cairo had horse-racing when 
Rommel was only 35 miles away. 
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Music during lunch hour is a popular form of recreation for war workers 
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way safety lighting promises to 

be one of our most profitable 
and important post-war projects. Such 
a prediction may surprise those who 
have watched its snail-like progress to 
date. 

Only about 1,000 miles of highways 
have been lighted adequately since the 
first installation was made in the early 
20’s. No wonder night-time traffic fa- 
talities have mounted to a deplorable 
figure. The latest figures put 1941’s 
night-accident toll at 24,000. 

Where does the trouble lie? 

First, for reasons best known to 
themselves, some business men oppose 
highway lighting. Second, the dangers 
of night driving have never been suf- 
ficiently impressed on the public. 
Third, legislators, traffic engineers, 
automobile clubs and other authorities 
have not been thoroughly sold on the 
value of highway lighting. 


I oy ney is program of high- 


REASONS FOR OP7IMISM 


In view of these difficulties, why the 
optimistic prediction? 

(1) As the lists of men killed in 
battle grow longer, public interest in 
saving lives will soar, for highway 
lighting does just that; (2) the nightly 
dimout along our coasts has been the 
cause of more night traffic accidents 
than ever before; (3) a well-conceived 
highway-lighting program will provide 
jobs, directly and indirectly, for thou- 
sands of returning soldiers and erst- 
while war-industry workers; (4) few 
other post-war projects yield such a 
high rate of interest on such a rela- 
tively modest investment; (5) speed 
on the highway at night—a thing we 
all want so long as we can have safety, 
too—is obtainable only through prop- 
er lighting. 

Although automobile traffic is three 
times heavier during the day, over 
60% of all traffic fatalities occur dur- 
ing dusk and darkness. Of the 40,000 
deaths caused by automobile accidents 
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Highway Lighting 
—A Post-War Bet 


By A. M. FOSTER 


HERE'S HOW ADEQUATE LIGHTING, INTRODUCED 
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N 1938, REDUCED NIGHT ACCIDENTS 
IN LOS ANGELES 
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in 1941, 24,000 happened at night. 
The National Safety Council estimates 
that for each death there are 35 in- 
juries, 150 property damages and a 
total economic loss of $45,000. 

From the moment streets and high- 
ways are lighted, however, the figures 
begin to drop. In 1937, Los Angeles 
installed sodium lighting at 25 danger- 
ous street intersections. Two years 
later it was found that night traffic 
collisions at these crossings had 
dropped from a two-year-before-light- 
ing total of 91 to 20—a 78% reduc- 
tion; night injury accidents were down 
79%; and the number of deaths had 
been pared from 12 to 1—a 92% re- 
duction. Yet, as in every other similar 
case, the volume of traffic and daytime 
accidents had increased. 

After New Jersey had lighted 113 
miles of open highway between towns, 
night accidents on these roads were 
reduced from 872 to 539, and night 
deaths were reduced from 55 to 13. 
In a three-and-a-half-year-before-and- 
after-lighting period, Hartford accom- 
plished the unbelievable feat on 10 
miles of streets of reducing night 
deaths from 32 to 1! 

During the depression, the city of 
Detroit decided to cut municipal ex- 


penditures by reducing the amount of 
street lighting. Disaster followed. In 
1931, before the lights were dimmed, 
124 persons were killed in traffic ac- 
cidents. In 1932, after the amount of 
light had been lowered 35%, 151 per- 
sons were killed. 

This convinced the public that more 
light was needed, and so in 1933 the 
city fathers increased it to 85% of 
normal; only 138 persons were killed 
that year. As a result, the public con- 
tinued to demand more and more 
light; and in the past 10 years, light- 
ing has been trebled and night traffic 


accidents amazingly reduced. 


N. Y.'s TRAGIC EXPERIENCE 


New York City’s experience since 
the dimout has been tragic. In 1941, 
there were 473 fatal night-time acci- 
dents and 310 fatal daytime accidents. 
In 1942, the night figure jumped to 
557, while the day figure dropped to 
as low as 225. 

Horrible as these figures for the 
entire city are, they do not compare 
with those for Manhattan alone. In 
1941, when the Great White Way was 
more than a figure of speech, 167 per- 
sons were killed at night, 124 during 
the day. In the year following, 276 
persons were killed at night, 89 dur- 
ing the day. 

This tale of death and disaster goes 
on and on. Its moral: Highway light- 
ing saves lives. It saves money, too. 
For instance: After the city of Hart- 
ford improved the illumination on 10 
miles of streets, the calculated cost of 
night accidents dropped from $100,320 
to $40,230 a year. Per million vehicle 
miles, the cost dropped from $8,618 
to $2,865. Deducting the cost per year 
of the added lighting, the city realized 
a total net saving of $51,590, a net 
saving per million vehicle miles of 
$5,148. 

Obviously, you can’t blame lack of 
light for all the traffic accidents that 
occur at night; neither can you say 





that adequate illumination is solely re- 
sponsible for the reduction in acci- 
dents. Traffic volume, weather and bad 
roads also cause accidents, but the ex- 
perts have found that light is the de- 
ciding factor in 90% of both the 
deaths and the lives saved. 

Sight, the most precious of man’s 
five senses, is next to worthless with- 
out light. Driving an automobile on 
a bright, sunny day, you can see a 
man clearly and instantly more than 
1,000 feet away because nature has 
provided 10,000 foot-candles of illu- 
mination. But driving at night, with 
low headlights, on the average poorly- 
lighted street, you probably won’t see 
a man until he is only 100 feet ahead, 
and even then you won’t see him as 
quickly or as clearly as you do in day- 
light. This has been proved by numer- 
ous experiments. 

Of course, any street lighting is 
better than none at all. Yet, for ade- 
quate visibility, there should be at 
least 0.75 foot-candles of illumination, 
or 20 times brightest moonlight. Ac- 
cording to a booklet published by the 
National Safety Council, “traffic safety 
lighting is the scientific application of 
street lighting to provide economical 
and adequate visibility for accident 
prevention.” Except on streets or 
highways where traffic is dense, this 
lighting is designed merely to silhou- 
ette objects in the road ahead. 


UNSAFE AND UNSOUND 


“Most urban streets have the same 
type of street lighting that existed 
many years ago,” says the booklet. 
“Such systems are wholly inadequate 
for today’s traffic from a safety stand- 
point. . .. The old types of illuminants, 
without light controlling accessories, 
emit light in all directions in roughly 
the same intensity, producing glare for 
the driver and lowering the effective- 
ness of the lighting. In many cases, 
the effectiveness of the available light 
has been reduced as much as 50% 
from this cause alone. 

“The usual unscientific type of dis- 
tribution provides excessive illumina- 
tion close to the light unit and inade- 
quate illumination at distances exceed- 
ing twice the mounting height. Modern 
types are designed for traffic needs.” 

The cost of scientific lighting? 

The initial investment runs about 
$4,000 to $5,000 per mile of open high- 
way. Cost of electric current, lamps 
and maintenance is about $1,000 per 
mile per year. 

Basing his estimates on these costs, 
one highway-lighting authority figures 
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that the U. S. can well afford to light 
20,000 miles—just 4% of the 500,000 
miles of designated state highways— 
within five years after peace. Certainly, 
the $80,000,000 to $100,000,000 in- 
vestment would be a drop in the bucket 
compared with the cost of other widely- 
ballyhooed post-war projects. And the 
$20,000,000 annual cost would be 
overbalanced by the annual savings 
resulting from the reduction in acci- 
dents. 


SEVERAL METHODS 


That highway lighting pays for 
itself, however, is a fact that’s hard to 
sell. Apparently blind to the import- 
ance of saving lives and reducing acci- 
dent costs, many persist in asking: 
“Who’s going to finance the installa- 
tion and maintenance of a highway 
lighting system?” 

There are several possible sources. 
The expense of installation might be 
borne either by the Federal and State 
governments, or in co-operation with 
some of the private utilities. The 
maintenance problem might be solved 





by a one-tenth of a cent tax en each 
gallon of gasoline used in motor 
vehicles, or by the eventual reduction 
in insurance rates, which would go 
down as accidents were reduced; or 
preferably, by use of the 10% of the 
gasoline taxes and license fees that is 
commonly diverted to non-highway 
use. 

That is a detail which should be 
easily solved. 

Another powerful argument for 
highway lighting is that its installation 
along 20,000 miles of open road 
would create work. Thousands of men 
would be needed to install it; hun. 
dreds would be needed to maintain it; 
and more thousands of gasoline station 
operators, restaurant help, roadside 
stand owners, etc., would be given jobs 
because of it. This is one of the inter. 
esting things about highway lighting: 
Wherever it is used, traffic increases 
by leaps and bounds and, as traffic in- 
creases, so does the demand for more 
and better highway service. 

Who, then, can doubt the desirabil- 


ity of such a post-war project? 


Victory Center—Clearing 


House for Ideas 
By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


DEAS have been called America’s 
“secret weapon.” Properly used, 
they're mental ammunition that can 
go a long way toward winning the war. 

Anyone can think of an idea. The 
test of its value lies in “doing some- 
thing about it.” Victory Center, a non- 
profit, non-political, idea-handling 
agency located in New York City, was 
created by a small group of patriotic- 
minded citizens for just one purpose— 
to “do something about” war-winning 
ideas. 

These men—outstanding representa- 
tives from the fields of business, art 
and science—knew that thousands of 
good ideas were going to waste because 
of the lack of a central place to which 
they could be sent. As a result, many 
ideas either died at birth or were sent 
indiscriminately to various Washing- 
ton offices, where they often became 
lost in the mazes of bureaucratic red 
tape. 

Victory Center therefore set itself 
up as a national idea “clearing house,” 
where the thought processes of Amer- 


ica’s brains ceuld be scientifically 
sifted, analyzed and evaluated. It is 
financed entirely by its original 
organizers. It solicits no contribu: 
tions and accepts none. Its staff re- 
ceives no salaries. Although the Gov- 
ernment sanctions and co-operates with 
its work, it exercises no control over 
its operations. 

Each idea is given careful considera- 
tion by a trained evaluating commit- 
tee, which “separates the wheat from 
the chaff.” Ideas need have only two 
qualifications: (1) They must be in- 
herently good; (2) they must be prac- 
tical. Once this test is passed, the com- 
mittee forwards the idea to proper 
agencies for action. Ideas are sent 
either to various government depart: 
ments such as the Treasury, WPB, 
OCD, OWI, etc., or to civic agencies 
(Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, chambers 
of commerce, Boy Scouts and other 
community organizations). Victory 
Center seeks no credit for this service. 
Its sole interest is to uncover and de- 
velop any idea that might further the 
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war eficrt by increasing public safety, 
building morale or improving the ef- 
ficiency of the nation at war. 

Truly a “symbol of Democracy,” the 
jdeas received come right from the 
people. Although Victory Center will 
co-operate with any interested agency 
(it has already established contact 
with over 100 groups representing 
every section and creed of the coun- 
try), the bulk of its ideas are contrib- 
uted by housewives, farmers, clerks, 
shop girls, teachers, business men, 
even soldiers and sailors. An idea re- 


cently accepted from a Negro boot- 


black suggested the use of a V, instead 
of a cross, or blacked-out traffic lights. 


MANY IDEAS ACCEPTED 


Every idea is studied by three read- 
ers and acknowledged by a letter of 
thanks. If it has potentialities, it is 
passed on to specialists in its particu- 
lar field. When accepted, the donor is 
awarded a Victory Center Citation. If 
the idea is finally accepted for trans- 
mission to an agency for action, the 
donor receives a 14-karat VC lapel pin, 
signifying “Victory Contributor. ” 

Many war-winning ideas are in ef- 
fect today only because of Victory 
Center’s existence. Here are a few 
taken at random from the organiza- 
tion’s files: (1) The auto-bumper-for- 
scrap idea; (2) a suggestion to have 
radio quiz programs award prizes in 
War Bonds as well as cash—thus stim- 
ulating bond sales; (3) an idea by 
which newspapers would print daily 
bulletins stating the official time when 
dimout hours begin (since the hour 
varies according to the sun and sea- 
son); (4) the idea for the collection 
of keys for salvage; (5) the “lend 
your binoculars to the Navy” idea. 

Victory Center hasn’t decided wheth- 
er it will continue after the war, but 
it is nevertheless in the market for 
ideas concerned with post-war plans 
and projects. In fact, it is now organ- 
izing a national campaign for the pro- 
motion of peacetime ideas. This will 
take the form of a contest—with prizes 
in War Bonds—and will give the man 
in the street a chance to plan the 
world’s peace. 

Though Victory Center has already 
played a vital part in America’s war 
effort, it believes there is still a lot to 
be done. Since the organization is not 
highly publicized, there are a great 
many people who are still unaware of 
its existence. These people are believed 
to represent a large reservoir of un- 
tapped ideas that may help win the war. 
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Do you need special tools 
to help rush 


war production? 





PLOMB ENGINEERS Cau Aebp Ulore 


Consult us for design and manufacture of special hand 
tools to reach the hard-to-get-at spots in your war 
production job. Plomb engineers have helped many 
manufacturers find the answers to their problems. 
They are ready to serve you... now or in the future. 


Plomb dealers handle regular tools 


Throughout the nation Plomb dealers can supply you 
with regular Plomb hand tools of all types to meet your 
war needs. See the one in your locality for stock tools. 


Facilities of 36 factories to serve you 


To meet war demands for Plomb Tools, 33 sub-con- 
tracting companies help Plomb’s own three factories 
make them. This makes possible a double service to 
you. See your Plomb dealer for regular hand tools... 
consult us for your special hand tool needs. 


VELIMB 





PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO. A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
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COTTON WALLS 


Cotton-coated walls are the latest 
thing in home and office decoration 
styles. Tough and durable, the walls 
will neither rip nor scratch, and may 
be painted over when new color 
schemes are desired. 


BANK NOTE 


Even if you have no checking ac- 
count, you can still pay your income 
tax by check, as a result of a special 
goodwill service offered by the East 
New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn. 
You simply pay the bank, which makes 
out a check payable to Uncle Sam. 


“SEA WEED" CANDY 


War-hampered candy makers are be- 
ing forced to tap strange, new sources 
to keep merchandise on the market. 
One company is even resorting to a sea 


bw Ideas 


weed extract, as a substitute for now 
scarce “Japanese gelatin” (agar-agar). 
Other replacements: Sweet potatoes, 
cereal, soy beans. Results are claimed 
to be “satisfactory.” 


MASS DESIGNING 


Stove manufacturers are 


going 


‘straight to their dealers for post-war 


designing ideas. Salesmen of one com- 
pany are soliciting opinions from 
3,000 retailers all over the country. 
Wanted: More electric stoves, greater 
beauty, more compact models, less 
waste space. 


TOOL BOOK 
Since the supply of drafted mechan- 


ics is below demand, the Army is 
forced to train men by the thousands. 
A special General Motors booklet is 
speeding the process by giving re- 
cruits complete, but simplified, infor- 





Every Cortinent Knows 


Motion Picture Equipment 


Victor Cameras and Projectors are favorites 
the world over, because only the finest pic- 
ture and sound quality can be tolerated in 
today’s vital teaching, combat irsining and 
entertainment 


Their fessionally perfect 
lee Mien iiie MARGE caput to aliens 
in War or Peace. 





i | VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
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mation on the care and usage of Army. 
type hand tools. No stuffy textbook, its 
concise, breezy style and “how to do 
it” cartoons are scoring a hit with tool. 
tyro rookies. , 


REPEATER 
The Little Mending Shops, Philadel. 


phia, Pa., have adopted an ingenious 
policy for insuring repeat business 
from patrons desiring invisible re. 
weaving jobs. First-time customers are 
offered the opportunity to purchase 
certificates entitling them to a second 
job at half price. The price reduction 
pays for itself through an increase in 
the volume of business done. 


“POCKET-SIZE" MACHINE GUN 


A lightweight, “pocket-size” machine 
gun that’s small enough to fit into a 
lady’s handbag is the latest Army 
weapon to plague the Axis. Described 
as “a few pieces of tin,” the gun con- 
sists of three principal parts, none over 


a foot long. It fires a 45-caliber car- § 


tridge, 450 rounds a minute. 


LIFE LIGHT 


A midget-sized but high-powered 
searchlight, developed by Westing- 
house, will be a real life-saver for 
fliers forced down at sea. Though no 
bigger than a walnut, the light is ca- 
pable of shooting a 1,500 candlepower 
beam that’s visible for 70 miles. The 
lights are worn, miner-style, on a band 
around the head, and will last about 
10 full nights, even if burned all night. 


SEA-GOING TRACTORS 


Chrysler-built “sea tractors” may 
soon replace tug boats for propelling 
barges, scows and other flat-bottomed 
cargo carriers. The tractors are 
equipped with pontoons and are at- 
tached right to the carriers, thus pro- 
viding them with their own power 
plants. Tractor-driven barges will not 
only move as quickly as if pulled by 
a tug; they can also be maneuvered 
as simply as an independent vessel. 
Only one man is needed to operate 
each tractor. 


TIP 


The manpower shortage, already re- 
sponsible for the curtailing of many 
companies’ attempts to provide “extra” 
services, is now destroying another 
“noble experiment”—the “no tipping” 
restaurant. New York City’s Long- 
champs Restaurants, noted for their 
10% service charge added to patrons’ 
checks, have now dropped the practice 
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and returned to the tipping system. 
Reason: There just aren’t enough 
derks to handle the extra auditing re- 
quired. 
WEIGHT FOR RENT 

A lack of materials and the soaring 


birth rate have made baby scales near- 
ly “worth their weight in gold.” The 


Backus Pharmacy, a wide-awake Chi- 


cago drug store, is meeting the short- 
age by renting its scales to mothers of 
new-born infants. The idea not only 
keeps scales in circulation, but is also 
attracting new prescription business as 
well. 


DESIGNED BY DISNEY? 


Don’t be surprised if tomorrow’s 
plane designs are patterned on the 
streamlined models soon to appear in 
movie technicolor cartoons. Walt Dis- 


ney, creator of Donald Duck, is al-. 


ready improving on plane streamlining 
techniques, says Major Alexander de 


Seversky. 


SHOELESS SHOE BOX 


One alert Hanover Shoe Store man- 
ager, noticing that military regulations 
often require service men’s packages 
to be “about the size of a shoe box,” 
is now giving the company’s old boxes 
to gift-minded customers. The idea cre- 
ates goodwill and is also expected to 
boost post-war sales by reminding 
returning soldiers of Hanover shoes. 


SYNTKéTIC SHOES 

Rumor says some manufacturers are 
planning to step out with the produc- 
tion of “synthetic” sport shoes. Up- 
pers would be made of plastics and 
fabric, soles of coal tar, cotton warp 
and reclaimed leather. 


OCEAN "STILL" 


“Water, water everywhere, and not 
a drop to drink” need no longer be the 
lament of shipwrecked sailors, as a 
result of a British invention called a 
“sea water still.” The device simply 
uses water from the ocean itself, dis- 
tilling it from salt water into fresh. 
It can be attached to any lifeboat. 


KITCHEN OF TOMORROW 


A double-duty kitchen that can be 
quickly transformed into an “extra” 
toom for play or study is an idea 
cooked up by the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., Toledo, O. Called the 
“kitchen of tomorrow,” it is equipped 
with built-in appliances, a concealed 
dish-washing unit and a combination 
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refrigerator and service bar. Time- 
and-temperature controlled cooking 
units, with foods cooked and served 
in the same vessels, are expected to 
make meal preparation a pleasant duty 
for post-war housewives. 


COTTON BOOK BINDINGS 


Faced with a shortage of leather, 
some ingenious bookbinders have de- 
veloped a leather-like binding by cov- 


ering books with high-count cotton 
cloths. These cotton-bound editions 
wear even better than those with leath- 
er, it is claimed. Buckram is also prov- 
ing itself a satisfactory substitute. 


V-MAIL BABIES 


Photographs of babies may now be 
sent to fathers overseas via V-mail. 
Babies must be under one year old or 
born since Dad left for foreign service. 











them are unessential? 


decide that. 


about it now. 


delay.” 


P. S.—This is serious. 





“PLEASE 


MR. AND MRS. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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“Please think over the Long Distance calls you've made re- 
cently to war-busy centers. Won’t you agree that some of 


“All of these calls can’t be vital, but we don’t know which are 
necessary and which are not. You who make them can best 


“We have plans to spend a billion and a quarter dollars to 
take care of your needs after the war but we can’t do much 


“If you will ease up on calls that aren’t really necessary, we'll 
do our best to get the vital calls through with little or no 














@ From bombs to bookends . . . 
from tanks to toys, ELIOTT makes 
the precision tools that help to 
make the implements of War and 
of Peace. 

We urge you to bring your par- 
ticular problems to the attention 
of our engineering research staff. 
Write for our new a 
describing our complete activities. 


egeveree ON TIME 








One step 
in the right direction 
and you're in 


Hotel Cleveland 


It's as easy as that to be in Cleve- 
land's most convenient, most friendly 
hotel. Hotel Cleveland is directly 
connected with the Union Passenger 
Terminal and a modern garage. 
Located on Public Square Park, at 
the heart of the city, all through 
motor routes come right to our 
door. Convenient, too, for theatres, 
stores, boat docks, Stadium, Audi- 
torium, and every part of the city. 
May we welcome you to Cleveland 
on your next trip here? 














HOTEL CLEVELAND 
wm Cleveland, Obio 7 








PRODUCTION 


Production costs are still rising. 
Causes: (1) Labor costs (higher 
wages, manpower shortages, absentee- 
ism, turnover, work stoppages); (2) 
raw material costs (higher prices, 
transportation problems, rationing, 
subcontracting at higher prices). . . . 
Watch for OWI’s forthcoming produc- 
tion report, with Elmer Davis sum- 
ming up the pluses and minuses of 
U. S. war output. Distribution is ex- 
pected to chalk up the worst black 
mark on the record. . . . America’s 
automotive industry is racing along at 
an armament production speed of 
nearly $1,000,000 an hour. Meanwhile, 
estimates of peacetime car production 
look to a doubling of 1940 figures. . . . 
Flag production is flagging, with huge 
military demands cutting civilian sup- 
plies sharply. Reason: Manpower and 
material shortages. 


MATERIALS 


The year’s end will bounce synthetic 
rubber up to first place in the field of 
rubber materials, says Goodrich, with 
real rubber relegated to merely an 
“also-ran” status. . . . Shortages of all 
furniture-making materials may slash 
production to new lows. One solution: 
Greater simplification. . . . . With 
stamped metal makers marking up 
large savings in war-precious metals, 
man and machine-hours, the industry 
has organized the Pressed Metal Insti- 
tute, New York City, to help members 
turn out more and better stampings 
needed for victory. . . . Supplies of 
castor oil (essential to dozens of Amer- 
ican industries) are dangerously low. 
Two reasons: (1) U. S. output is way 
behind schedule; (2) Indian and Bra- 
zilian imports have been cut drastical- 
ly by the war. 


FOOD 


The civilian food outlook grows 
steadily darker, with 1943 output ex- 


* pected to be the poorest in years. Two 


big reasons: (1) The weather; (2) in- 
creasing lend-lease and military de- 
mands. . . . Don’t be surprised if ice 
cream makers go into the frozen fruit 
and vegetable business—on a large 
scale. One obstacle: The industry is 


cool to the idea. The reason: Lack of 
equipment and transportation difficul. 
ties. . . . Soggy pastures, combined 
with heavy military and foreign de. 
mands, make rationing of fresh milk g 
definite prospect for this year. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Discount revived rumors of a plan 
to “ration” railroad travel, in spite of 
public apathy to the “don’t travel” 
campaign. Rationing would entail too 
many extra headaches, say harassed 
officials. . . . Wide-scale transportation 
“priorities” may arrive soon (some 
cargoes are getting preferences nov; 
many more will follow in the Fall), 
. . . The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, now on a “two-a-day” 
production schedule, expects to tum 
out nearly 700 engines this year—for 
both military and civilian use. 


FUEL 


Don’t expect any relaxation of East 
Coast pleasure driving curbs. In fact, 
the ban may soon be nationwide. . .. 
South American industries are als 
feeling the pinch of wartime fuel short 
ages, in both coal and oil. Some sub 
stitutes: Corn, wood and wood char 
coal. . .. Bus and truck companies had 
better not be too optimistic about ex 
pected increases in the supply of East: 
ern petroleum products. Growing mili: 
tary demands will sop up any increase, 
says ODT. Any change in present re 
strictions will probably be for the 
worse. 


MANPOWER 


Continued induction of husband 
and brothers is forcing more and mo 
women into industry. . . . Nearly 2, 
000,000 more will be employed thi 
year, says WMC... . Ironic: Whil 
industry seeks frantically for manpow 
er, thousands of older men and handi 
capped workers continue to seek jobs 
.. . Watch for a huge influx of Amer 
ica’s mothers into war plants. With th 
supply of childless women dwindling 
rapidly, many managements are plat 
ning drives to recruit “motherpower. 


Vitally needed: More facilities for cart 
. . The worst manpowel 
shortage in retail history is putting 


of children. . 
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hundreds of department stores on a 
cafeteria-style, “help yourself” basis. 
Customers like the idea. Some stores 
claim it’s here to stay. . 





POST-WAR 


Don’t count too much on the enthu- 
off siastic post-war predictions of air 
cyl. transport organizations, says the Civil 
ned Aeronautics Administration. In spite 
def of huge strides made as a result of the 
k ag war, refueling problems and high costs 

will still be two big peacetime handi- 

caps. . . . Significant: Over half of 

America’s women war workers want to 
slan stay On the job after the war, accord- 
» off ing to a recent Gallup poll. . . . Food 
vel’ industry “miracles” will boost post- 
too War living standards to record-break- 
ssed 08 levels, says Paul S. Willis, head of 
tion the Grocery Manufacturers of America. 
ome Some expected developments: (1) 
ow; Compressed, dehydrated and quick- 
all), frozen foods may revolutionize eating 
srks, habits; (2) improved distribution— 
lay” through “freight trains of the air”— 
tum™ May cut costs sharply; (3) electronics 
_for Will slice hours from housewives’ work. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Look for a Treasury-inspired move 
Fasf © Taise corporation taxes another 
fact notch. Reason: 1943 profits are expect- 
ed to be high. . . . Wanted, for war 
ale duty: 25c out of every dollar earned 
by Americans. The reward: War 
Bonds. . . . War is forcing advertising 
managers to branch out into many 
new fields. Some recent duties: Direct- 
ing public relations, recruiting work- 
ets, organizing job-training programs, 
planning Victory Gardens. 






TO THE POINT 


We must remember that we do not 
persecute any one for religion. We be- 
lieve that religion is a misguiding in- 
bande itution and struggle against it by 
moreg “ducation—MIKHAIL KALININ, presi- 
ly 2 dent, U. S. S. R. 

1 this 
Whik A substantial number, perhaps a 
npowg ™ajority of members of labor unions, 
nandif te thoroughly disgusted with the rot- 
ten practices of their officer rulers.— 
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Anal SENATOR REED (Kans.). 
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ndling We must beware of trying to build a 







- plat Society in which nobody counts for 
ywer,ptything except a politician or an offi- 
vr cargclal, a society where enterprise gains 





powell reward, and thrift no privileges.— 
Winston CHURCHILL. 
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Will Labor's Attitude 


Wreck Industry? 


By PAUL V. FITZGIBBON 


MERICA gained its industrial lead- 
ership through its ability to 
compete with the world success- 

fully in producing better goods for 
lower prices. However, forces set to 
work by labor laws which are out of 
balance may wreck our ability to pro- 
duce economically. 

Just as soon as America is unable to 
produce better goods for lower prices, 
it will lose its leadership and along 
with that particular loss will go the 
living standards of its workmen, its 
executives and street car conductors. 

It is the buying public, living in 
cities such as New York, Boston, Osh- 
kosh arid Madrid or Copenhagen, who 
determine in the long run whether any 
plant shall go broke or be prosperous. 
Just as long as these buyers feel that 
they are getting better value for their 
money, they will continue to buy. But 
let price be too high or quality too low 
and some other factories, or other 
countries, will get the business. 

Elementary? Certainly. 

But too many of our citizens have 
been pumped so full of soap-box dope 
during the past few years that they be- 
lieve that prosperity depends not on 
the customers of its factories, but on 
the promises of our orators. 


OUR GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


To produce goods in great quantity 
cheaply and with fine quality has been 
outstandingly an American achieve- 
ment. Our country is known through- 
out the world for efficient production 
and, the high living standards of its 
workers. 

That situation is now seriously 
threatened. It is threatened in one way 
by the attitude of a large section of 
labor which has, during the past few 
years, adopted the belief that discipline 
is persecution, that allegiance to the 
employer is intolerable, that the sole 
object is to get everything possible and 
give as little as possible in return. 

Lack of discipline always breeds 
bad working conditions, uncleanliness, 
inaccuracy—a general let-down. Pro- 
duction lines operate more slowly, per- 
sonal efficiency is down and rejections 
soar. Shops once clean and efficient 


become sloppy. Cost of production 
rises beyond reason. 

Is this too harsh an indictment? 

Not if you take the word of pro- 
duction men whose job it is to keep 
the products rolling out of our plants. 

But the attitude is a carry-over from 
the sit-down days, when discipline 
went out of the window and the hands 
of employers were tied by the Wagner 
Act, followed by court decisions which 
have exempted labor from such legis- 
lation as that which forbids combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. 

American workmen must earn high- 
er pay, not because of strikes, threats 
and slow-downs, but because of sheer 
ability to produce more and better 
products in less time. Any other basis, 
after the war, can only be temporary. 
Only because of its superior ability 
under able managerial guidance, has 
American labor over the years been 
more prosperous than other nations. 


WORKS BOTH WAYS 


Human beings are selfish. Laws had 
to be passed to curb trusts and com- 
bines which created monopolies be- 
cause, without these laws, big employ- 
ers were able to “gang up” on the pub- 
lic and set unfair price levels by 
smothering competition. 

Can we expect labor to be less sel- 
fish? Yet the Wagner Act gives un- 
limited power to labor to “gang up” 
on the employers and set hours, wages 
and hence cause the cost of manufac- 
ture to skyrocket. Discipline is wrecked 
because too often an insubordinate 
employee cannot even be fired because 
of his union affiliations. 

The Wagner Act will never work in 
its present form. Absolute power can- 
not be placed in the hands of any man, 
or group of men, to work their will on 
others. That is just what the Wagner 
Act amounts to as now administered. 
It will wreck business in the U.S.A. in 
the long run. For the good of labor, 
as well as for those who have invested 
their money in American enterprise, 
and those who are hired to manage it, 
let us do away with laws that put abso- 
lute power in the hands of any single 
group no matter who they are. 
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Legislators Write League 


For the first time, Federal legislators 
are having consistently brought to 
their attention the plight of that most 
“forgotten” citizen, the ordinary in- 
vestor. Many replies to the League’s 
communication to all Representatives 
and Senators protesting against the 
double taxation of stockholders have 
already been printed here. Some of 
the responses to the League’s plea that 
national legislation be enacted to regu- 
late organized labor are reproduced 
here. Perhaps the League cannot claim 
to have influenced our lawmakers; but 
the fact is that a bill to bring unions 
under law has now been passed by 
both Houses. 


FLAYS LABOR LEADERS 


Rep. Caries A. HaLveck (INp.): 
I have been much interested in read- 
ing your letter to Congress on labor 
legislation. I recently made a speech 
in which I referred to the views held 
by the average citizen in my State 
regarding some of these labor excess- 
es. Referring to the average Indianan, 
I stated: 

“He’s for the right of labor to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. He’s 
a real friend of labor. But, in his opin- 
ion, some really bad leaders have been 
getting away with murder for many 
years. Particularly because he may be 
a laboring man himself, he can see 
no reason why union heads should not 
be compelled to report to the Govern- 
ment and their membership at regular 
intervals the details of their incomes 
and expenditures. This is no more 
than what every corporation in the 
United States has to do.” 

I also stated: 

“The average laboring man would 
rather make his own political contri- 
bution where he pleases than be forced 
to contribute where he does not 
please.” 

You doubtless know of my connec- 


tion with the so-called Smith Commit- 


tee which was appointed to investigate 
the NLRB and which filed a report 
recommending numerous amendments 
to the Act. I assisted in writing the 
bill presenting these amendments to 
the House and in having the bill 
passed in the House. However, under 
Administration pressure, the bill was 
held up in the Senate, as was our sub- 
sequent bill dealing with strikes in 
war industries and designed to curb 
other labor excesses. 

I trust this will make clear to. you 
what my position is and has been in 
respect to these matters. 


WELCOMES LEAGUE VIEWS 


SENATOR ALBEN W. BarKLey (Ky.) : 
I am glad to have an expression of 
your views and wish to assure you 
that I shall be glad also to give to 
them my earnest and careful consid- 
eration. 


FROM SEN. WAGNER 


SENATOR RosBert F. WAGNER 
(N. Y.), Chairman, Committee on 
Banking and Currency: I appreciate 
having this expression of your views 
and will accord them careful consid- 
eration. 


BLAMES CONGRESS 


Senator W. Lee O’Daniet (Tex.): 
I am indeed glad you have written me 
concerning your views. Since I came 
to the Congress, and before that time, 
I have worked for legislation which 
will bring about an improvement in 
the labor situation. I am sending you 
herewith copy of a letter I recently 
wrote to another friend, in response to 
a communication concerning the coal 
strikes: 

“The general gist of the many com- 
munications received seems to be that 
John L. Lewis should be hanged, but 
before hanging him it would be well 
to ascertain just what laws he has vio- 
lated. This would lead us to the shock- 


ing realization that the laws he has 







































violated are the laws that Congress ha 
not passed. The whole shocking trag 
edy of the coal strike is but the nat 
ral result of the petting and pamperi 
policy ofthe National Administrati 
and Congress. 

“IT am sure you recall that wh 
John L. Lewis was negotiating t 
contract which they now have abou 
year ago, he demanded that the ce 
miners be given a closed shop pr 
vision in their contract. He was tol 
and the people of the United Stat 
were told by the President of 
United States that the Governme 
would never be a party to forcing 
closed shop contract on employe 
anywhere in any industry in 
United States. 

“But I am sure you also recall th 
when the matter was referred to arb 
tration the President appointed M 
Steelman, a member of the Concili 
tion Service of the Department of 
bor, to serve on this arbitration pan 
and that Mr. Steelman voted with Mj 
John L. Lewis to give the coal indu 
try the closed shop, and they now ha 
it. In other words, the Government di 
by indirection and subterfuge th 
which they stated definitely they wo 
not do. . 

“I think when the Government ¢ 
the United States begins to tempori 
with situations like this, as they hav 
been doing in the past, they lay th 
basis for the very kind of troub 
which we now face in the coal indus 
try. And I think we will continue td 
have this trouble so long as the Gov 
ernment of the United States, includ 
ing the Executive Department and the 
Legislative Department, is apparentl 
afraid to write on the statute books of 
this Nation laws which will require 
the labor racketeers to obey the laws 
the same as other groups of citizens.’ 


BLAMES ADMINISTRATION 


SENATOR WALTER F. Georce (Ga.), 
Chairman, Committee on Finance: I 
have publicly stated that the Govern 
ment could not afford to accede to th 
demands of John L. Lewis at this time. 
I have earnestly sought, in every ef 
fective way, to strengthen the hands 
of the Executive Branch of the Gov 
ernment in its fight against uncor 
trolled wages and price rises. I fee 
very deeply that I cannot give groun¢ 

I regretted that the Government did 
not take a more positive attitude tc 
wards racketeering elements in labof 
many years ago. Had this been done, 
I am confident it would have been bet 
ter for all of us, 


FORBES , 


SYLVANI 


. . . MAKERS OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, 
OTHER ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


SINCE 1901 


Electrons are infinitesimal-bricks of 
the universe —300 billion, billion, 
billion to the ounce. Electronics is 
simply the science of putting elec- 
trons to work through electronic 
tubes of hundreds of types with 
thousands of applications. 
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MAYBE ELECTRONICS CAN SMASH THAT BOTTLENECK 





LECTRONICS is on the job today — smashing hundreds of 
| war production bottlenecks. It’s no longer something 
which only promises a brilliant future; right now, it is help- 


_ ing to win the war. 


*ELECTRONIC “CAN DO” 
IN WAR INDUSTRY 


Sylvania supplies electronic 
tubes for typical applica- 
tions like these: — 


Controls: Automatic ma- 
chine tools, weighing, 
wrapping, liquid levels, 
filling, temperature, 
lighting levels. 
Actuation: Relays for 
automatic controls. 
Gauges and Checks: Elec- 
trical current, piezo- 
electricity, thickness. 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


The challenge is to keep pace with the ever-lengthening 
list of uses of electronics in industry. Though necessarily 
general, the “Can Do” examples given below* may suggest 
how electronics can help solve your immediate production 
problems. 

To put electrons to work is not so much a matter of inquiring 
into electronic accomplishments as of outlining what you 
want done. 


And Sylvania can give you a straight answer. 


As an aggressive independent, Sylvania speaks freely from 
long experience in research and manufacture of incandes- 
cent and fluorescent lamps—radio, cathode ray and other 
electronic tubes. Our facilities to produce the most intricate 
electronic elements are adaptable. 


Urgent war assignments demand all our capacity. But if an 
electronic solution of your problem can speed war produc- 
tion, it may be possible to secure release of Sylvania Elec- 
tronic Engineering. 


Anyway, we'd like to hear from you, even if we can’t talk 
turkey with you. 


INC. 





Counters and Sorters: Vis- 
ible objects up to 2,000 
a minute. 

Testers: Synchronizers, 
vibration, acoustics. 
Guides: Printing regis- 
ter, template cutting. 
Timers: Speed, velocity, 
welding. 
Magnification: Sound, 
sight. 
Transformation: Audi- 
ble and visible into 
transferable electrical 
impulses. 

Rectification: Electrical, 
air-conditioning by 
precipitation. 





Protection: Against fire 
and sabotage, against 
overloads on electrical 
circuits. 

Detection: Of flaws in 
metal, plastics, glass, of 
pinholes. 

To see’: Television, 
cathode ray tubes. 

To “hear”: Radio, P. A. 
systems. 

To ‘feel’: Humidity, 
machined and polished 
surfaces, plating. 

To “decide”: Opening 
and closing doors, 
turning on and off 
lights. 














Do You Gum 
THESE STOCKS? 


U. S. Steel Chrysler 
Beth. Steel Erie R. R. 
Superior Steel Penna. R. R. 


Clark Equip’t 
Vick Chemical 
Interchemical 


Com. &So. Pfd. 


Republic Steel 
Rustless I & S. 
Alleg. Ludlum 

Youngs’n S&T 


IMELY comment on the outlook 
for these active issues, as well as 
a special review of the outlook for 
the Steel Industry, appears in the 
current UNITED OPINION Bul- 
letin. For a complimentary 


copy" 
Send for Bulletin FM-93 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury —~ re Boston, Mass. 





QC.F- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year ended April 30, 1943, a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent 
(134%) on the preferred capital stock of this 
ait payable July 1, 1943 to the holders 
of record of said stock at the close of busi- 
ness June 25, 1943, 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 
CHARLES J. Harpy, President 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
June 15, 1943 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 

“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" | 

June 10, 1943 

HE Board of Directors on June 9, 

1943 declared a dividend at the rate of 

50c and 50c extra per share on the outstand- 

ing Common Stock of this Company, pay- 

able on the 30th day of June, 1943 to stock- 

holders of record at the close of business on 

the 22nd day of June, 1943. Checks will be 


mailed 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 








UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held June 10. 
1943, declared a dividend for the second quarter of the 

year 1943 of 50¢ a share on the Common Stock of Under- 

wood Elliott Fisher Company, payable June 30, 1943, to 

stockholders of record at the close of business June 21, 


1943. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 





The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


DIVIDEND NO. 265 


A dividend of 50 —_ a share on the capital stock of 
this company has been declared, payable July 15, 1943, 





to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
June 18, 1943. 

June 8, 1943. G. EK. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
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Sick bleh? Cito 








January March 


February 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


April May June July 





QUESTION now, during period of testing, is how much correction the market 
will need to put it in shape to resume the advance. 

Time required to answer that question probably will depend upon how deep 
the reaction is to go. If the D-J industrial could manage to hold the 137 level— 
which seems unlikely—next upswing might come along without much delay. My 
guess is for low around 129-131, which should mean completion of correction in 
time for renewed advance in late Summer. Any decline going much deeper than 
that probably would involve several months of see-sawing before another climb. 

Period of market hesitation should be used for switching from war stocks 
into peace stocks; also, and more important, from the too speculative equities 
into the higher grade, old-line equities. When wrenching change is made from 
war to peace, with readjustments swift and unpredictable, it will be well to have 
your money in best-managed companies. 


—J. G. Dontey. 








Walter E. Long has been elected 
president of United Gas Improvement 
Co., succeeding William W. Bodine, 
resigned. 

L. W. Horning has been elected 
vice-president in charge of personnel 
of the New York Central System. 

Austin S. Igleheart, executive vice- 
president of General Foods Corp., has 
been elected a director of the Chase 
National Bank, New York. 

Allen Lehman has been elected a 
director of New York City Omnibus 
Corp. 

Floyd B. Odlum, president of Atlas 
Corp., has been elected chairman of 
Radio - Keith - Orpheum, succeeding 
Richard C. Patterson, who becomes 
vice-chairman. 

William Allan Patterson, president 
of United Air Lines Transport Corp., 


has been elected a director of the. In- 


surance Company of North America. 

L. C. Goad, general manager of the 
Eastern Aircraft Division, has been 
elected a vice-president of General 
Motors Corp. 

Charles S. Bridges has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales, mer- 
chandising and advertising of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby. 

Donald S. Manchester and Elwood 
Whitney have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of Foote, Cone & Belding, adver- 
tising agency. 

Fred T. Caldwell has been elected a 
director of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. 

Robert J. McKim has been elected 
president, Associated Dry Goods Corp. 

Richard de La Chapelle, a partner 
in Shields & Co., has been elected 
president of the Bond Club of New 
York. 
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Ipeuestoncrd Foals 
Prospects for Third Quarter 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


N forecasting the third quarter of 
| si year, I would guess that the 

market will quiet down with per- 
haps a sagging tendency by many 
stocks which have sharply advanced in 
the last year. 

Since May, 1942, the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Averages have risen from 92 
to 143. When one considers the ter- 
rible news prevailing at this time last 
year, investors certainly have reason 
to be gratified over the improvement 
of prices since then. The market has 
done emphatically better than was fore- 
seeable a year ago. 

A resting period will be logical and 
should not cause serious concern. 

As far as I can see, there is nothing 
in sight to cause a drastic decline. Any 
reaction will not be very important, in 
my opinion. A great many stocks are 
still so very low that I think it would 
be foolish to even think of selling 
them. In fact, I believe accumulation 
of these stocks on any setback is de- 
sirable. With regard to market leaders, 
such as Chrysler and United States 
Steel, should a 10% decline occur, | 
would advise purchases. 

It is possible that important military 
‘developments will occur this Summer. 
I would not be surprised to see Italy 











DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR *2 COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 

On June 4, a quarterly dividend of one and 
three-fourths per cent (14%) per share on 
the Preferred Capital Stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the Board of 
Directors, payable July 1, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record on the books of the 
Company at the close of business on June 
23, 1943. 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 























SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE CORPORATION 
36 Church Street 
New York, N. Y. 

There has been declared, for the quarter 
year ending June 30, 1943, a dividend of one 
and one-quarter per cent (1%%) on the 5% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Corporation, 
payable June 30, 1943, to the holders of record of 
said stock at the close of business June 22, 1943. 

Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York on June 30, 1943. 

ROBERT ROGERS, President 
HOWARD C. WICK, Secretary 
June 16, 1943 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 

of 50 cents per share on Company’s capital 

stock, r ayable September 15, 1943, to stockholders of 

record ot the close of business September 1, 1943. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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quit any day, Turkey come in, and a 
bombardment of Rumanian oil fields. 
However, for some weeks the market 
has not responded to good news. 
Hence, good news of the type men- 
tioned might be discounted for the 
present. 

My long-range viewpoint of the 
market outlook remains the same as I 
have expressed on several occasions 
during the past six months. 

Among the stocks I consider in a 
buying range and not likely to have a 
serious reaction are: Atlantic Refining, 
Socony Vacuum, National Lead, Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke, Crane, South 
Porto Rico Sugar, Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender, Colgate-Palmolive, Federat- 
ed Department Stores, Neisner, Gen- 
eral Refractories, Columbia Pictures 
and Universal Leaf Tobacco. 

I call special attention to the com- 
mon stock of the J. J. Newberry Co. 
Debt is $4,450,000; $5 preferred stock, 
51,000 shares; common stock, 380,000 


shares. 





Working Earn- Divi- Book 
Year Sales* Capital* ings dend Value 
1942 $77,300 $11,100 $6.70 $2.40 $49 
1941 64,200 9,100 640 240 45 
1940 55,900 8400 453 240 41 
1939 52,300 8500 544 200 38 
1938 49,000 8,700 4.04 2.10 36 
1937 50,300 700. 527 240 35 
1936 48,400 7500- 603 202 33 

* 000 omitted. 


This company, one of the medium- 
sized variety store chains, operates 492 
stores handling articles priced from 5¢ 
to $1. Although stores are located in 
45 states, almost half are in the indus- 
trial centers of the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. About 75 are 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Approximately 45% of the outstand- 
ing common is owned by the Newberry 
family. 

The figures show the steady progress 
made. At its present price, around 49, 
the stock yields about 5%. I believe 
the company will do very well in the 
post-war period and that the stock is 
a good purchase. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 










“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


isa questionnaire placed 
in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
sponses enable us to im- 
prove our service. 

















is the answer we 
get most often 














ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25% Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 
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HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
| MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
| BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminc! 


Mi A i 4 E Gaty 5% neue 


from Boston — 
overnight from New York and Philadel- 
phia—complete resort hotel-estate in the 
Blue Mountains of Maine . . All sports, 
golf at door, strictly first-class 2ccommo- 
dations. N. Y. Office: PE. 6-0665. 


RANG LAKE HOTEL 


Rangeley Lakes, Me. 


Pe 
WARTIME 


INVESTMENT 
Strategy 


Would you like to check your in- 
vestment strategy with that of 
Babson’s? If so, clip this adver- 
tisement, send it to us with a list 
of 7 securities you own. We'll tell 
you whether our strategy is to 
Hold or Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-6. 


BABSON’S REPORTS, INC.. 


Babson Park, Mass. 


Your dividend notice in 




















ForBEs directs nationwide at- 
tention of influential investors 
in finance and industry to 


your company. 

















ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


TEEL can be tempered and hard- 
S ened, and so can men. In this 
world of struggle, which was not 
designed for softies, a man must be 
harder than what hits him. Yes, he 
must be diamond-hard. Then he’ll not 
be “fed up” with his little personal 
troubles. —Hersert N. Casson. 


Even in these unprecedented’ times 
the best is still coming to those who 
give out the best of themselves. 

—Joun L. Conner. 


Nature couldn’t make us perfect, so 
she did the next best thing—she made 
us blind to our faults—THE KALENDs. 


The soul that is in friendship with 
God is enriched with a supernatural 
quality that makes it resemble God 
Himself and makes it truly the temple 
of God. 

—Mer. WALTER P. KELLENBERG. 


We have produced magnificent foot- 
ballers, because we were interested in 
football; and rotten diplomats and pol- 
iticians, because we weren’t interested 
in diplomacy and politics. If people 
concentrate on the science of govern- 
ment, they will have competent gov- 
ernments. —NorMAN TIPTAFT, 


Former Lord Mayor of . 


Birmingham, Eng. 


You can employ men and hire hands 
to work for you, but you must win 
their hearts to have them work with 
you. —TIorto. 


If we have need of a strong will in 
order to do good, it is still more neces- 
sary for us in order not to do evil. 

—MOLE. 


Worry is a national menace since it 
is destructive of efficiency. It is a men- 
ace to individual well-being, for it de- 
stroys poise and serenity and peace of 
mind. The sovereign cure for worry is 
faith in God. 

—JouHN SUTHERLAND BonneLL, D.D. 
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MASTER TRUTH 


There is more light than shadow; 
There are more smiles than cares; 
More grass grows on the meadow 
Than brambles, weeds, and tares. 
There is more song than weeping; 
There is more sun than rain; 
There is more golden reaping 
Than lost and blighted grain. 


There is more peace than -terror; 
There is more hope than fear; 
There is more truth than error; 
More rights than wrongs appear. 
On the long road to glory 
We climb more than we fall; 
And by and large the story 
Comes out right after all. 
—CLARENCE EpwWIN FLYNN, 
in Good Business. 


Your greatness is measured by your 
kindness. Your education and intellect 
by your modesty. Your ignorance is 
betrayed by your suspicions and 
prejudices. Your real caliber is meas- 
ured by the consideration and toler- 
ance you have for others. 

—Ww. J. H. Boetcker. 


There’s no ceiling on effort! 
—Don Burt, Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no one can take it away from 
him. An investment in knowledge al- 
ways pays the best interest. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





A TEXT 


When wisdom entereth into 
thine heart, and knowledge is 
pleasant unto thy soul; dis- 
cretion shall preserve thee, 
understanding shali keep 
thee. Proverss 2:10-11. 


Sent by John W. Carter, Fairfax, 
Vt. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 














The taxes are indeed very heavy, 
and if those laid on by the Govern. 
ment were the only ones we had to 
pay, we might more easily discharge 
them; but we have many others, and 
much more grievous to some of us, 
We are taxed twice as much by our 
idleness, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by our 
folly; and from these taxes the com- 
missioners can not ease or deliver us 
by allowing an abatement. 

—Poor Ricwarp’s ALMANAC. 


There is not one wise man among 
twenty will praise himself. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


A Commander who knows that he 
has reenforcements at his ready hand, 
in case of need, finds in this assurance 
a source of great courage. You will do 
better with the power you use when 
you realize that it is reenforced by 
other powers. Undoubtedly, you have 
large resources within you that you 
have not yet used. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


America is another name for oppor- 
tunity. Our whole history appears like 
a last effort of divine Providence in be- 
half of the human race. EMERSON. 


These powers [of Government] are 
so distributed among the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial branches, into 
which the general government is ar- 
ranged, that it can never be in danger 
of degenerating into a monarchy, an 
oligarchy, an aristocracy or any other 
despotic or oppressive form, so long 
as there shall remain any virtue in the 
body of the people. 

—GerorceE WASHINGTON. 


An enterprise, when fairly once be- 
gun, should not be left till all that 
ought is won. —SHAKESPEARE. 


They who forgive most, shall be 
most forgiven. —BAILEY. 


I go walking, and the hills loom 
above me, range upon range, one 
against the other. I cannot tell where 
one begins and another leaves off. But 
when I talk with God He lifts me up 
where I can see clearly, where every- 
thing has a distinct contour. 

—MapamM CHIANG Kal-SHEK. 
+ 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts”. which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








RCRAFT PARTS FOR = BATTLE 
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PROBABLY WE MAKE IT 
Srake Shoe MAKES PARTS for original equipment 


and for maintenance; parts that are upset and drop forged; 
molded fabrics and plastics; ferrous and non-ferrous cast- 
ings. In war, as in peace, Brake Shoe ships millions of parts 
to thousands of manufacturers, in many fields of industry. 

The services of our research and development engineers 
ate available for immediate or post-war problems. 


AMERICAN Brake SHor Company, 230 Parx Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Brake Shoe 


88 PLANTS SERVING INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 
American Brakeblok Division Detroit, Mich. 
Ramapo Ajax Division New York City 
American Manganese Steel Division... __ Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division New York City 
Kellogg Division Rochester, N. Y. 
American Forge Division Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Wheel Division ‘New York City 
National Bearing Metals Corp. St. Louis, Mo. 
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PARTS FOR — GARAGES 


Air compressors. Car washers. Brake 
lining, fan belts, clutch facing, radi- 
ator hose, auto lifts. 
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Assembly line stalled! Man hours lost! 
Shipments held up! A convoy fails to 
sail on time! Supplies too little and too 
late! Lives lost—the war prolonged— 
all for lack of foresight in expediting 
an item worth a few cents, but in this 
case worth thousands of lives. 


@ Had this assembly been scheduled 
on PRODUC-TROL, the fact that the 
bolt was missing would have stood out 
like a bright beacon on a dark night. 


@ in asking for the CONTROLLED MA- 
TERIALS PLAN, Donald M. Nelson is 
not asking for anything more than what 
is good business from an economic 
standpoint, in peace or in war. 


@ CONTROL BEGINS AT HOME... 
lf your own materials are not con- 
trolled, how can you expect your sup- 
pliers and sub-contractors to control 
theirs? The above bolt was missing 
from your factory because someone 
else has too many bolts and you have 
too many of some other item. PRODUC- 
TROL is the means by which you can 





PRODUC-TROL BOARDS controlling 4000 parts 
at Rogers Diese! & Aircraft Corp., N. Y. C. 


or WHO IS... 


RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
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secure not only material control but 
also the flow of orders and the flow of 
operations through your entire plant. 
As an example, Standard Steel Spring 
Co. in Detroit, controls the flow of ma- 
terials from 32 armor plate manufac- 
turers in 6 states to prime contractors 
building armored vehicles, AND DOES 
A JOB. 


@ WHAT PRODUC-TROL is doing for others 
it can do for you. 


@ “SPOTLIGHT”, illustrating the complete 
PRODUC-TROL line, is yours for a line on 
your business letterhead. 


Our production is 100% war orders. All orders 
for PRODUC-TROL must bear priority numbers. 











WASSELL ORG 





THIS MISSING 
ITEM 
WOULD BE 


@ 700 War Plants use PRODUC-TROL 
to control from one to nine different 
types of material flow, using one to 
ninety-five PRODUC-TROL Boards in 
these operations...PRODUC-TROL was 
born of the war, but this lusty infant 
has endeared itself to the hearts of 
hundreds of production men through- 
out the country. 
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